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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND 
Skills of the Work Force 


W: ARE IN A Crisis today and an impor- 
tant key to this crisis is strength, or, 


if you will, the potential of strength. We 
are competing spiritually, industrially, and 
technologically, with a tyrannical and un- 
relenting power bent on world domina- 
tion. This power, centralized in Commu- 
nist Russia, has numbers of people under its 
control which make this goal a feasible 
proposition. This power is vitally handi- 
capped, however, by a lack of skilled men 
and women who are necessary to build and 
keep running the industrial machine which 
can make its goal a reality. It has been 
obvious for a long time that the skill of 
American workers has far exceeded the skill 
of workers in Russia or its satellites. What 
is not so obvious is that our margin of ad- 
vantage in this regard is diminishing. 

In a recent address, Chairman Lewis 
Strauss of the Atomic Energy Commission 
pointed out that Russia now has over half 
a million graduate engineers, most of whom 
are engaged upon work for which they were 
schooled. We now have somewhat more 
graduate engineers, more of whom are top- 
notch men. However, many of our engi- 
neering graduates are engaged in non-tech- 
nical activities such as sales promotion and 
executive management. Russia will gradu- 
ate 120,000 new scientists and engineers of 
all types this year against our 70,000. Dur- 
ing the current decade, Russia expects to 
produce 15200,000 trained engineers and sci- 
entists, against-our 900,000. Furthermore 
the Russians train and employ many more 
women as engineers and scientists than we 
do in the United States. 


The Honorable James P. MiTcHELt is the United 
States Secretary of Labor. This address was given 


at the annual luncheon of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association held during the APGA Con- 
vention at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
March 27, 1956. 


Customarily when we speak of skilled 
term 
workers we do not include the engineers Sees 


and the scientists, but I have cited these of the 


comparative statistics to give you some in- briefly 
sight into the problems of manpower devel i 
opment and conservation which we face up}!. 1° 
and down the line. For it is a matter off #4" 
public record that next in importance and) , on 
persistence to the demands for engineers)~ the 
and scientists to create the ideas and to de) j,.,. 
velop the new technologies is the demand) ,}, 
for skilled manpower to implement them. the 
For long years the people of America gave} in | 
little thought to the importance of the}3. To 
skilled labor force. We depended very} vel: 
largely on immigration from Europe to sup} 4! 
ply our skilled workers. World War I} °¢ 
startled us into a realization of our skill ne 
shortages. But it was not until World Warf , To 
II that we realized how woefully short wef j,-2; 
were in the skills essential to meet both mili) tan 
tary and civilian requirements. ~yo 
In 1954 we estimated skilled labor ref} «all 
placement needs at about 250,000, yet wep =U" 
could foresee that only about 90,000 of these) ‘*™ 
replacements would be filled by workers} The C 
formally trained in apprenticeships. The He 
remaining 160,000 workers would be re} ne 
cruited and placed in skilled jobs without a 
benefit of formal apprenticeship. Of course,} 
this does not account for expansion needs nti 
which are getting greater all the time. sent 
The Skills of the Work Force Program of eta 
the Department of Labor is intended to}... 
stimulate an increase in the numbers ofj;, fe 
qualified workers in the skilled occupations) 


and professions and to assist in any practi} ,...1,, 
cal way in broadening the skills of the entire, },..) 
work force. This program is essential if w ters, 
are to maintain a constantly expandin | 
economy with an increasing standard of liv 
ing and if we are to be ready for any even 
tuality that may confront us in the long. . 
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JAMES P. MITCHELL 
Secretary of Labor 
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term struggle with the Soviet and its satel- 
lites. “The specific objectives in our Skills 
of the Work Force program can be stated 


‘Pbriefly as follows: 


1. To determine more precisely the nature 
and scope of our skilled manpower re- 
quirements. 

2. To point up the need for, and encourage 
the development of, professionally sound 
basic educational and guidance services 
which equip our young people to meet 
their obligations as citizens and workers 
in a free society. 

3. To study and publicize effective skill de- 
velopment programs in industry, in the 
armed forces, and in public and private 
educational institutions, and to discover 
and promote sound methods of selection 
and training of supervisors. 

. To improve the opportunity for skill 
training and retraining among all impor- 
tant segments of the potential work force 

—youth, older workers, women, the physi- 
cally handicapped, minority groups, and 
unemployed workers in areas of long- 
term unemployment. 


The Contribution of Guidance 


Here I will concentrate on a fuller ex- 
ploration of the second of these objectives. 
The usual treatment of this subject has been 
to suggest that guidance services can con- 
tribute most to the development of skill by 
directing more students into a particular 
field of work or vocational training or into 
occupationally specialized courses. As I see 


rs of 
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racti- 
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of liv 
even 
long 


vurnal 


it, however, the fundamental contribution 
of educational and guidance services to the 
development of skill in our times will be 
to help each individual to recognize and 
develop his full potentialities so that he can 
contribute at a high level of competence in 
his chosen field and adjust effectively to un- 
predictable changes in our economy and 
society. 
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As Dael Wolfle pointed out in America’s 
Resources for Specialized Talent, less than 
half of our most gifted youngsters even start 
to college; tens of thousands drop out 
annually before they even finish high 
school; only about half of the gifted 
students who enter college stay to graduate; 
so that all in all, about 100,000 of those in 
the upper 10 per cent of their high school 
classes drop out below the college level each 
year. An even heavier attrition occurs 
among those in the next 20 to 30 per cent 
of our high school population. 

Various reasons are given for this attri- 
tion—lack of finances; failure of the school 
or the youngster to identify his talents; lack 
of proper motivation for further education; 
and the economic status of the families in 
which these youngsters are raised. But 
whatever the causes, it seems to me, the 
only practical solution is an educational and 
guidance set-up which helps each individ- 
ual, regardless of race, religion, color, or 
financial status to comprehend his poten- 
tialities and develop them as fully as pos- 
sible while the opportunity for formal edu- 
cation exists. 

Only in this way can we develop a labor 
supply which is competent enough to per- 
form well in a particular field and is flexible 
enough to adjust readily to the ever chang- 
ing demands of our economy. 

Another feature of the educational and 
guidance services that we visualize is that 
they must pay more than lip service to the 
concept of individual freedom of choice. 
We must never forget that we are dealing 
first and foremost with human lives and 
human values and not solely with bodies 
and minds to be manipulated in the inter- 
ests of an all-powerful state. In a demo- 
cratic society such as ours, this is the chal- 
lenge to be met. Somehow we must de- 
velop and preserve moral and ethical values 
as well as skills in our labor force. In this 


effort, vocational guidance as it is practiced 
in the United States has a significant contri- 
bution to make by helping each individual 
to realize his full potentialities not only as a 
worker but as a citizen in a free economy 
and a free society. 

The problem of providing more adequate 
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guidance services is primarily a state and 
local responsibility. However, the impor- 
tance of guidance services in our over-all, 
national programs for manpower utilization 
and skill development is considerable. The 
task before us then is to assist the states and 
communities to develop guidance and per- 
sonnel services sufficient in quantity, 
quality, and information resources to meet 
the following goals: 


1. Individual and group guidance services 
should be readily and continuously avail- 
able to those who need assistance in 
making vocational decisions; 

2. Occupational and labor market informa- 
tion covering the full range of possible 
choices open to any individual should be 
readily available for use in the guidance 
service. 


Available Guidance Resources 


Where do we now stand in relation to 
these goals? Let us examine each one 
briefly from this point of view. The princi- 
pal source of guidance services in the 
United States is the junior or senior high 
school. While the over-all numbers of full 
and part-time counselors are reported to 
have increased from 12,000 to 19,000 in the 
past 10 years, there has apparently been very 
little progress in extending these services to 
a greater proportion of the enrollment or 
to a significantly greater proportion of the 
schools which need such services. The most 
recent study of this subject conducted by 
Arthur Jones and Leonard Miller in 1952 
showed that formal guidance services were 
available in only about 17 per cent of the 
Nation’s public secondary schools and that 
these schools served about 50 per cent of 
the total national secondary school enroll- 
ment. 

It is also significant that these reported 
guidance services tend to be concentrated 
in metropolitan and suburban areas where 
other community resources and facilities for 
guidance are also relatively more adequate. 

The next largest source of guidance serv- 
ices in our country is the public employ- 
ment service system, but this again is con- 
centrated in the larger cities and is limited 
in what it can do to meet the basic goal of 


adequate guidance service to those whq&*P* 
have choices to make. The employmenj@"d 
services tend to concentrate job counselingW!! 
and placement services for youth on thos¢ © 
who graduate from high school. The needgstat¢ 
of the dropouts have not been effectively'w° 
met, nor have there been adequate profurtl 
visions made for those young people in ruraj©Ou! 
areas who seek information and guidanas“ho 
concerning employment and training oppon Reh 
tunities in industrial centers. In additiogP¢™ 
to youth, the employment services counsej!® t! 
and place adults with vocational problems+Vete 
such as veterans, the physically handibeen 
capped, older workers, and minority groupgP@T 
—but it is estimated that these services ar@s¢TV! 
available to only about half of those whq@erm 
actually would benefit from them becausqdone 
of fund and staff limitations. The statg@pron 
vocational rehabilitation agencies and th@cour: 
Veterans Administration contribute signifggove 
cantly ir meeting the guidance needs of thagins 
special groups they are authorized to servejstate 
Many private agencies make their contrijp,5y 
bution to the guidance and placement of 
special groups, but these services are als 
concentrated in larger communities. No 

From this review it is apparent that w@is co 
are falling far short of meeting our firsjtiona 
goal in implementing the concept of freegon a 
dom of vocational choice. UnfortunatelgThe 
many individuals do not have access to th@in it 
services necessary to achieve the goal at thqavail 
appropriate time and in the appropriatgof 1S 
place. The question then arises—What cagcomy. 
be done to improve the situation? tions 

Since the basic need is for more extensivgrespo 
guidance services in the secondary schoolsjthe o 
I would say that this is the place to startjwill | 
There can be little doubt that more adetime 
quate school guidance services depengOutl 
directly on the adequacy of financing ofthe / 
secondary education. I therefore feel thafonti 
President Eisenhower’s program for Federagfonn 
Aid to Education is an important step imhoul 
the right direction. It is also gratifying t@wo 
note that a new and revitalized guidancfor t 
service has been established in the U. Spuppl 
Office of Education and that adequate staffo-dai 
is being provided for the first time in manghese 
years to assist the states in extending an@lans 
improving guidance services. It is to bpatio 
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ose whqexpected that, with revived federal interest 
loymentand leadership, the state and local programs 
unseling Will be strengthened and extended. 
on those Employment service financing in the 
he needgstates has become more adequate in the past 
fectivelytwo years and there is reason to expect 
ate pro further extension and improvement of 
in rurajcounseling and placement services to out-of- 
suidancgschool youth and adults. The Vocational 
g oppo Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954 have 
additiompermitted a necessary expansion of services 
counsest0 the severely disabled in the States. The 
oblems— Veterans Administration programs have 
handigbeen further strengthened in recent years, 
y group particularly in so far as vocational guidance 
yices argservices for hospitalized veterans are con- 
ose whacerned. While much still remains to be 
becaus@done, there is evidence of progress and 
he statepromise of further improvement as the en- 
and thacouragement and leadership of the federal 
> signifygovernment ir. these various programs be- 
ls of thagins to take a more solid foothold in the 
to serve)states. 


Bis Provision of Sound Occupational 
are alse /"formation 


Now let us look at our second goal which 
that w@is concerned with the provision of occupa- 
yur firs§tional data adequate to permit choice based 
of free§on a full range of appropriate information. 
tunatelgThe Occupational Outlook Handbook is 
s to thgin its third revision and will probably be 
1 at th@available in published form by the summer 
ropriatgof 1957. The third edition will be more 
hat cagcomprehensive, covering some 500 occupa- 

tions. You in the NVGA, who are mainly 
<tensivgresporsible for stimulating and encouraging 
schoolsithe original publication of the Handbook, 
10 startiwill be gratified to know that for the first 
wre adetime since its inception, the Occupational 
depenqOutloo! Handbook is now recognized by 
cing ofthe Administration and the Congress as a 
eel thakontinuing service to guidance and _ per- 
Federagfonnel workers. It is now agreed that funds 
step imphould be provided for a revision once every 
ying t@wo years. Funds have also been provided 
uidanc#or the publication of quarterly interim 
> U. Spupplements. To maintain a flow of up- 
ate staffo-date information to counselors between 
n manghese biennial editions, we are now making 
ng an@lans to publish a quarterly review of occu- 
; to bational outlook developments. In provid- 
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ing comprehensive information on the occu- 
pations and industries of the United States, 
it is therefore fair to say that we are ap- 
proaching our second goal. The Women’s 
Bureau and the Bureau of Employment 
Security publish valuable information on 
special occupational fields appropriate to 
special groups. The Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security is also working now on a 
major revision and overhaul of the Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles and Codes, based 
on the concept of worker functions which 
should prove most valuable to guidance and 
personnel workers. 

Commercial publishers contribute signifi- 
cantly to the organization and presentation 
of occupational information, as do the many 
professional and trade associations which 
maintain an active concern for the attrac- 
tion of qualified students into specific occu- 
pations and fields of work. But when we 
examine more thoroughly the occupational 
information needs of counselors and their 
clients we find that they also want to know 
about state and local occupational oppor- 
tunities and they want to be able to com- 
pare developments in their own communi- 
ties with state and national developments. 
A few communities have done an excellent 
job in developing and presenting such in- 
formation for local use. By and large, how- 
ever, the effort to localize occupational in- 
formation is left in the hands of individual 
counselors who are already overburdened 
with other responsibilities. How free, then, 
can choices be when the local picture is not 
currently and accurately portrayed in usable 
form for use by guidance and personnel 
workers and their clients? 

The logical source for the development 
and publication of such information is the 
state and local employment service system, 
working closely with industry, labor, the 
public schools, and other community agen- 
cies. A few states have made significant 
progress in providing such information, but 
in many others there is a large gap in 
available information and the machinery 
necessary to develop it. I am happy to 
report that Congress made funds available 
during the current fiscal year for the stimu- 
lation of such state and local studies, and 
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the Bureau of Employment Security has 
recently asked each state to suggest specific 
projects that they feel are most needed and 
feasible of accomplishment in the field of 
occupational labor market analysis. But 
the federal government cannot assume the 
major burden of responsibility for the de- 
velopment and publication of state and 
local occupational information. The initi- 
ative for such activity should develop in the 
community and in the states. The federal 
government can best serve as a source of 
needed and requested technical assistance 
and support. 


A Task for Each Counselor 


I have outlined briefly some of the steps 
which the federal government is taking to 
help states and communities to extend and 
improve the effectiveness of guidance serv- 
ices. But, as I said earlier, this is basically 
a state and local responsibility, and 1 would 
go further to say that it is, in part at least, 
the personal responsibility of each member 
of your profession. What can you do about 
these problems in your own community? 
Here are a few specific suggestions: 


1. You can continue your efforts to find out 
more about skilled manpower require- 
ments in your own communities by estab- 
lishing and maintaining closer contact 
with state employment services, com- 
munity planning groups, employers, and 
unions. 

2. You can put renewed emphasis on your 
program to stimulate interest in skill 
development and vocational planning in 
your own schools by helping the admin- 
istrators, teachers. and students to under- 
stand the need for such specific ap- 
proaches as: courses, or units, in occu- 
pations, in vocational planning, and in 
getting and holding a job; career days, 
assemblies, plant visits, and occupational 


expositions; and opportunities for voca, Th 
tional exploration as a part of educa. | 
tional experience through organized pro- 
grams of part-time work, summer work, T 
and cooperative school-work programs. e 
3. You can continue to strive for better use 
and coordination of the total guidance 
resources in your own community by sur. 
veying and publicizing the resources that 
exist and by taking the initiative in try. 
ing to develop better working relation 


ships among guidance agencies in th Oh 
community. will 
4. Finally, you can stimulate public 
and concern for better programs of skill ;.,, 
development and {for more adequate jer 
guidance and educational services sno 
arranging for the discussion of the prob] Bea 
lem in your own branches, and in the pity 
meetings of PTA’s, service clubs, and] Te; 
influential community organizations. tal 
We need every bit of talent that we can a 
muster now and in the years ahead. I amj .... 
convinced that the way to develop this Tes 


talent is to begin early in the school life 
each child to identify it and to encourage 
its effective development and use by helping 
each individual to find himself in life an 
in the world of work. This requires at 


each individual be afforded the inform 


an active interest in the development 
more effective and more extensive guidanc 
and personnel services. Our current interfor th 
est in the skills of the work force underlinegficer 
further the importance of these services. nd vc 
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minimum that the guidance and personnelpis hay 
fe resources of our country be extended to allguidai 
who can benefit from them. It also requiresfor dt 
unswerving devotion to the principle thatidecade 
Ca tion and the opportunity to make his maxigure o 
mum contribution to a better life for himits pra 
: self, and for his fellow man. You may resi Suct 
assured that the Department of Labor willftock 
a continue to maintain an active program andwhat i 
| 
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Use of Multifactor 


DONALD E. SUPER 


abilities or factors. Counselors need to 
know what the scientific-appearing batteries 
of tests indicate as to an individual's pros- 
pects of success and satisfaction in various 
fields of study and of work. 

The purpose of this paper is, therefore, 
to introduce a series of articles on the avail- 
able multifactor test batteries. In_ this 
paper I shall discuss several basic issues, 
pointing them up with illustrations from 
some of the specific tests and batteries. In 
each of the series of articles which will 
follow, one of the authors of a multifactor 
battery will discuss its origins, applicability, 
content, administration and scoring, norms, 
standardization and initial validation, re- 
liability, validity, and use in counseling and 
selection. Each of these articles will be 


ed pro! 
work, 
Batteries in Guidance 
ter use 
tidance 
by sur 
es that 
in try 
‘lation Following Dr. Super’s discussion of the na- 
in th ture and purposes of multifactor tests, we 
will pubiish in subsequent issues articles on 
nteresi] each of the following multifactor tests: Dif- 
of skill ferential Aptitude Tests by George K. Ben- 
lequatey nett, Alexander G. Wesman, and Harold Sea- 
ces byl shore; General Aptitude Test Battery by 
Probq Beatrice J. Dvorak; Guilford-Zimmerman Ap- 
in the] titude Survey by James P. Guilford; Unifactor 
Ss, andy Tests by Norman A. Crowder; Primary Men- 
ans. tal Ability Tests by Thelma Gwynn Thurs- 
tone; Factored Aptitude Series by Joseph E. 
we call King; Multiple Aptitude Test by David Se- 
I am gel; and the Flanagan Aptitude Classification 
p ‘rest by John C. Flanagan.—Ep. 
life of 
ourage 
1elping 
fe an URING THE PAST decade a number of 
°5 at batteries of tests based on factor analy- 


ecade factor analysis had served solely as 
tool for researchers interested in the struc- 


ese instruments. It is important to under- 
tand the structure of mental abilities, but 
t interfor the practicing counselor or admissions 
erlinegficer the vital question is the educational 
ces. nd vocational significance of these mental 


Donato E. Super is Professor of Education at 

aa College, Columbia University, New York 
ity. 
The idea for this series out of the Con- 
erence on Using Multifactor Aptitude Tests in Edu- 
tational and Vocational Counseling and Prediction 
held June, 1953, at the University of California. 
fopies of Conference proceedings may be obtained 
rom Field Service Center, School of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, California, for 
.60 each. 
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followed by a section of comment by this 
writer, as a presumably detached appraiser, 
the comments to be based on the article, on 
the test manual, on the American Psycho- 
logical Association’s Technical Recommen- 
dations for Psychological Tests, and other 
relevant material. It is hoped that this 
series, suggested by the Editor, will be help- 
ful to test users in choosing test batteries 
and to the test authors and publishers who 
make them available for use. 

A dim view of multifactor test batteries is 
taken by Cronbach in the 1956 issues of the 
Annual Review of Psychology (3: 177-178]. 
He writes: “We conclude that while fac- 
torial scores may be useful for a theory of 
abilities, as soon as testors make inferences 
to behavior in significant situations,” e.g., 
predict success in school subjects, “they en- 
counter the same troubles as personality 
assessors” who attempt to forecast behavior 
in unknown situations on the basis of data 
on personality structure. “Group factors 
serve only when regression equations are 
constructed about the criterion in a single 
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sonnelpis have been offered to the public for use in 

| to allguidance. This represents something new, 

squirejor during the generation preceding this 

forma 

; maxigure of mental abilities and human traits. | 

r him#ts practical use has only been recent. 

ay resi, Such being the case, it is desirable to take 

or willftock at the end of this decade, to see just 

im andWhat is the current state of development of 


institution.” Cronbach goes on to cite the 
withdrawal of the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination from 
the market, and its replacement by a meas- 
ure of verbal and quantitative achievement 
(the Cooperative School and College Ability 
Test), as further evidence of the dubious 
status of differential aptitude testing. 

This is in sharp contrast with the more 
optimistic views taken by both Cronbach 
(2: 234] and the present author [7: 358] in 
1949, when the latter wrote: “The days of 
the publication of isolated tests of single 
aptitudes will no doubt soon be past,” and 
Cronbach wrote: “In due time we may an- 
ticipate that pure, psychologically valid tests 
can be developed which will have empirical 
validity adequate for vocational and educa- 
tional guidance.” 

How justifiable is Cronbach's present 
pessimism concerning multifactor test 
batteries for guidance? To what extent 
have they lived, or failed to live, up to the 
great promise of the 1940's? This is the 
central issue of this series. 

The general topic of this paper falls 
under four headings: (1) The Desiderata of 
Guidance Tests; (2) The Peculiarities of 
Multifactor Test Batteries; (3) The Charac- 
teristics of Available Batteries: Independ- 
ence and Validity; and (4) Implications for 
Counseling. 


The Desiderata of Guidance Tests 


What are the desirable characteristics of 
a test or battery of tests to be used in guid- 
ance? One could, of course, give an ele- 
mentary textbookish answer to such a ques- 
tion, but let us take reliability for granted, 
and talk in terms which are more concrete 
and operational than the usual language of 
reliability and validity. 

Tests for use in counseling should de- 
scribe a person so that we can see him as he 
is at the time of testing; they should predict 
what he will be like and what he will do at 
some future date; they should be relatively 
timeless; and they should, like the people 
they test, be multipotential. Let me elabo- 
rate on each of these points. 

Tests Should Describe. They should tell 
something of the make-up of the student 
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or client at the time of testing, how he com. 
pares in intelligence, in perceptual speed, i 
finger dexterity, in computational interes 
or in social dominance with other students 
at the same educational level or of the sam k 
age. They should tell what curricular and), 
occupational groups he resembles, and how 
closely he resembles them. One of the pur 
poses of testing is to get a picture of th 
person with whom one is dealing, to see t 
what degree he has a variety of psychologi 
cal characteristics, where relativ 
strengths and weaknesses are, and how h ae 
compares in each of these characteristi — 
with others who have had comparable ex f 
periences and have reached a comparabl 
stage of development, or who are engage 
in activities in which he might engage 
Having a picture of the stage of develo 
ment attained by the individual, and of his 
make-up at that stage, one has a basis fo 
understanding better his recent and presen 
performances, and for setting up reasonabl 
hypotheses concerning the nature of hi 
future development and behavior. 

Tests Should Predict. Tests should hav 
some value as indicators of probable statu 
behavior, achievement, and satisfaction in: 
the future. There are two aspects to thif 5¢ ine 
kind of prediction, one being the prediq), + 
tion of what the individual will be like, t fappe 
other the prediction of what he will do of.) 74 
how he will react, in the future. Both arg. 6, 
important, for in guidance one needs t in 19. 
understand what the student or client wily... 
be like, and even more to understand whafp oy; 
he will be able to do and how he will lik@s,..y¢ 
doing it. Predictions of achievement ne 
to be educational and occupational: th 
need to clarify the would-be medical st 
dent’s prospects of success in medical school 
and to provide evidence as to his probablf,,,, qi. 
success and satisfaction in the practice of); 
medicine. Too often, in the case of thtine ¢, 
professions which require long periods Oftda 
training, only the former type of validit 
data are available, but it is in these ver} 
same occupations that the size of the inl uabsts 
vestment in training makes it especially im, ,w, 
portant that the investment pays dividend tellige 
in the long run in the vocational succeg)91¢ , 
and satisfaction of the person who obtaine( >, 
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he Com ine training. And as Ghiselli has pointed 


peed, i 
interes 
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he same 
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out [4], the much used training criteria 
have little relationship to job criteria. 

For example, Strong and Tucker’s recent 
work with physicians [6] showed that men 
who completed medical training, but who 
nd howhacked the interests which are typical of 
2 physicians, tended to shift from medical 

to administrative work in which 
> their medical training was not essential. A 
good instrument such as Strong's could have 
™ an been used to help these men see that they 

ow "would in due course find more satisfaction 
cae ol in administrative work than in the practice 
ne of medicine. Had this fact been known 
parabls when they were thinking of entering medi- 
M8484 ine, and had other opportunities which 
“nBase were equally attractive in income and pres- 
©P! tige been made obvious to them, they might 
‘have made more economical choices. 

Tests Should Be Timeless. Tests can, of 
course, be timeless only in a relative sense, 
.}but differences in the timelessness of apti- 
tude tests are well illustrated by the Meier 
and McAdory Art Tests, which were first 
published in 1929. By 1940 the latter test 
-}was quite unusable, because many of the 

items included in the test smacked strongly 
of the 1920’s and looked absurd two decades 
predi@iater, particularly the hats and skirts of the 
‘ke, tht fanper years and the angular automobiles 
| do % which went with them. The Meier Test, on 
the other hand, was in this respect as usable 
in 1940 as in the mid-twenties, for the art 
nt W!'tforms used in its pictures were good in the 
d whalRenaissance and are good today, and the 
ill lik¢forms used in the vases and other items 
pictured in the test have been good at least 
since the days of ancient Greece. In such 
instances norms collected at some time past, 
and validities established in longitudinal 
studies covering a period of years, are not 
likely to be outdated so soon as to make 
the test useless. That is, they will not be 
outdated if the occupation in question has 
not undergone substantial change, and if 
the population from which it draws is still 
substantially the same. Thus Stewart has 
shown that, in general, occupational in- 
telligence requirements changed little from 
SUCCES 1918 to 1945 [5]. 
tained Tests Should Be Multipotential. People 
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are, occupationally speaking, multipoten- 
tial. They are not square pegs, able to fit 
only into square holes, nor are they round 
pegs able to fit only into the round holes. 
If they were, all one would need would be 
one test to measure squareness, another to 
measure roundness, and counseling and 
selection would be simple. People are 
polygonal, and so are jobs; in both in- 
stances the polygons have so many sides that 
each person fits more or less easily into a 
great variety of holes. Test batteries and 
the tests which make them up therefore 
need to be so constructed that they can be 
applied to people in a great variety of occu- 
pations, and, once normed and validated, 
used with each person tested for the evalua- 
tion of his promise for a number of differ- 
ent fields. 

Suppose, for example, that tests useful for 
predicting success in engineering were use- 
ful only for that one occupation, and that 
the same were true also of medicine, den- 
tistry, and chemistry. In counseling a college 
bound high school senior who is thinking 
about all four of these possibilities, one 
would have to find time for four different 
batteries of tests, of some three to six hours 
each—an impossible demand both on the 
time of the student and on that of the coun- 
selor. But this is exactly what develops 
from the construction of one test or battery 
for the selection or counseling of engineer- 
ing students, another for use with medical 
students, and so on. From the point of 
view of a school or organization selecting 
students or employees, this may be the most 
economical procedure, but it does not re- 
sult in instruments which are economical 
or useful for counseling individuals con- 
cerning educational and vocational choices. 


The Peculiarities of Multi-factor 
Test Batteries 


Factorial Purity. While batteries of tests 
such as the Differential Aptitude Tests, the 
General Aptitude Test Battery, and the 
other batteries considered in this series of 
papers, have not uniformly striven for fac- 
torial purity, they have tended to aim at 
measuring either pure factors or constella- 


tions of closely related factors. Thus the 
GATB is based on one of the most extensive 
factor analysis studies so far completed, and 
the test scores are combined to give scores 
based on the factor loadings of tests. While 
the DAT, which does not combine test 
scores to obtain factor scores, includes such 
impure tests as the Mechanical Reasoning 
Test, with its loadings of heavy spatial, 
reasoning, and information factors, this was 
done as an exception to a rule which was 
observed in the case of less complex tests 
such as those of spatial reasoning, verbal 
reasoning, and perceptual speed and ac- 
curacy. Other batteries such as Guilford’s, 
Flanagan's, Holzinger’s, and King’s have 
striven for factorial purity. 

This is, of course, well known. But the 
fact bears stressing because of what it means 
in terms of the desiderata of guidance tests. 
It means that multifactor test batteries are 
likely to be descriptive, multipotential, and 
timeless; it also means that they are likely 
not to be as predictive as certain other types 
of tests. Let me justify each of these brief 
statements. 

The tendency of developers of multifactor 
test batteries to strive for factorial purity 
in their tests, resulting as it does in minimal 
overlapping of the tests, provides scores for 
traits or aptitudes which, as data accumu- 
late, having a maximum of psychological 
meaning. While it is true that factor names 
such as “Factor Q” do not convey much to 
the user, that even somewhat more descrip- 
tive labels such as “Memory I” and 
“Memory II” tell little, and that there is 
often room for disagreement in naming fac- 
tors, in due course the study of such factors 
results in agreement on meaningful names. 
The terms “spatial visualization,” “percep- 
tual speed,” “numerical reasoning,” all of 
them derived from or further developed by 
factorial studies, have come to have con- 
siderable psychological meaning, even 
though at first they were used only as de- 
scriptions of what seemed to be the process 
underlying a particular task with a par- 
ticular type of test item. These terms have 
proved to be much more meaningful than 
terms such as “mechanical aptitude” applied 
to the scores derived from such diverse 
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tests as the O’Rourke and McQuarrie, use/lactori: 
ful though these tests have been. 
Multipotentiality has, of course, been on 
of the prime objectives of the developers ofjation t 
multifactor tests, and has been inevitable inja smal. 


psychological characteristics. For if eachjthe we 
of the aptitudes measured is important i 
a variety of occupations and if it is measuredjtion, t 
in relatively pure form, its true role in eachj{or in 

occupation can be ascertained, unobscuredjured fi 
by other factors which are specific to one or battery 
to a few occupations but are not always as}\0 be 
sociated with the basic factor being meas}aptitud 
ured. For example, a test of spatial visualijminiau 
zation will contribute to a prediction ofmore |i 
success both in engineering and in artythe job 
whereas a test of mechanical aptitude canjmultifa 
be used only for the former. This is because}miniat 
the latter is heavily enough weighted with|which 

the mechanical information factor that itsjgencral 
spatial factor is rendered inoperative in the}™uitifa 
prediction of artistic success. A batteryj/actor | 
of tests measuring relatively pure factors caa})attery, 
thus be normed and validated for a great|s more 
variety of occupations and for a great}uilt te 
variety of curricula, and a given student's} This 
promise for a large number of fields can be}multifa 
appraised in a relatively brief testing ses|Appare 
sion, at least in the institution in which the 
validity (regression) data are obtained. 


meant, also, an emphasis on _ relatively{!i 
simple, abstract types of items. Often thesejwhen 
are geometric, numerical, or verbal, of ajthe sam 
type which lacks easily dated content andjlor cou 
which is therefore relatively timeless. Thejoccupat 
items are, for instance, more likely to are 
semble those of the undateable Likert/on a n 
Quasha Revision of the Minnesota Paperjliat 0: 
Form Board, or the relatively timeless names|"ake 
and numbers of the Minnesota Clericaljpeculia: 
Test, than the Model-T Ford parts whichjlor a v 
appear in one form of the O’Rourke Me,'rancou 
chanical Aptitude Test. test con 

All of these outcomes of the tendency tojPoses ev 
aim at factorial purity are good; one otherjor othe 
is not so beneficial. This is the unfortu-4ims at 
nate tendency of factorially pure tests to bejtively s] 
less predictive of success in a given subject{ific val 
or occupation than tests which are de-)atterie 
veloped specifically for that purpose. Thelremely 
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», usefiactorially pure test, we have seen, tends to 
be abstract and general in its content. It 
is the direct opposite of the miniature situ- 


small way the complexity of the subject 
basidor job itself. The miniature situation test, 


tasks or processes of the activity or occupa- 
tion, taps a great variety of abilities called 
.eachiior in the work. Some of these are meas- 
curedjured fairly well by the factor-tests of the 
ne orbattery, but some are specific enough not 
ys aso be included in the battery. Even the 
meas)aptitudes common to both tests are, in the 
sualisminiature situation test, measured in a form 
yn offmore like that in which they are tapped by 
. artjthe job than they are in the more abstract 
» canjmultifactor battery. The specificity of the 
cause|iniature situation test gives it a validity 
with|which is greater than that of the more 
at itsjgenerally applicable but hence less specific 
n the}muitifactor test. In this way the multi- 
tteryjlactor test battery is truly a guidance test 
s caq|vattery, whereas the miniature situation test 
great|is more truly a selection test, and a custom- 
great built test at that. 
lent’s} This lessened predictive value of the 
in bejmultifactor test is the price of versatility. 
x ses|Apparently one cannot eat one’s cake and 
h thefiave it too, at least not in aptitude testing. 
Custom-built tests for the selection of em- 
~ hasployees for a given job, in a given organiza- 
ivelyjtion, are better than standard tests even 
theselwhen the latter are locally standardized for 
of ajthe same purpose. But they are not as good 
andjlor counseling possible entrants into that 
Thejoccupation in any of a number of companies 
> re-/as are tests which have been standardized 
kert-/on a more varied sample of members of 
aperjtat occupation. Specific factors which 
amesitiake the custom-built test the best for its 
ricaljpeculiar situation make it only second best 
hichilor a variety of situations. Similarly, ex- 
Me.traneous factors in the miniature situation 
test contribute to its validity for some pur- 
-y toposes even though they minimize its validity 
Men 108 others. Hence the battery of tests which 
yrtu-aims at versatility tends to miss some rela- 
o belively specific factors and to lose some spe- 
yjectici fic validity. It has been demonstrated that 
de-batteries of multifactor tests can have ex- 
Thelremely high validities, if those reported 
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in the revised manual for the GATB can be 
taken at face value. This is, however, made 
somewhat dificult by the fact that, as Cron- 
bach puts it [3: 177]: “Striking variation is 
found in concurrent correlations with dif- 
ferent achievement measures in the same 
field and with different samples. The tests 
often do not correlate where they are ex- 
pected to correlate.” 


The Characteristics of Available Mulfti- 
factor Batteries 


Initial concern with factorial purity in 
tne development of multifactor batteries 
led to an emphasis on the internal validity 
of the tests, on questions, that is, of internal 
consistency and of the independence of the 
various scores. The work of Thurstone well 
illustrates this emphasis, for while one can 
readily think of a large number of factorial 
studies for which he was responsible, only 
some of his reports on the A. C. E. Psycho- 
logical Examination [8] come to mind as 
studies of the external or practical validity 
of his tests, supplemented by some doctoral 
theses sponsored by other psychologists [7: 
136-141]. The Guilford-Zimmerman Apti- 
tude Survey is another illustration of the 
primary concern with establishing the fac- 
torial purity of the tests, and of the tend- 
ency to minimize the importance of external 
validity. 

This emphasis has been rather frustrating 
to those who use tests in guidance, because 
factorial purity does not help much unless 
one knows the practical significance of the 
factors which are being measured. But it 
has been an essential first stage in the de- 
velopment of multifactor test batteries; the 
tool has to be shaped before it can be put 
to use. The expectation is that the theo- 
retical preoccupations of the test construc- 
tors result in better instruments once they 
are ready for use. 

How ready are they for use? The answer 
varies, of course, with the battery. One of 
the functions of test manuals, as emphasized 
in the recommendations of the American 
Psychological Association’s Committee on 
Test Standards [/], is to give the potential 
test user the information necessary for judg- 
ing the readiness of a test or battery for a 


ers ofjation test, which attempts to reproduce in 
eachithe work sample, copying as it does the 
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particular use. The two most widely used 
multifactor batteries are among the oldest 
of their types, and are also the two which 
have been most studied from the point of 
view of external validity. One of them, 
the Differential Aptitude Test Battery, has 
been used primarily in studies of educa- 
tional success; the other, the General Apti- 
tude Test Battery, has been validated 
largely for occupational success. In both 
cases a large number of studies have been 
completed, and in both cases the results of 
these studies have been incorporated in re- 
vised manuals. Thus users may judge the 
validity of the tests for their particular pur- 
poses and be guided by the known relation- 
ships of the tests to success in various types 
of endeavor when counseling students and 
clients. It is no exaggeration to state that 
no aptitude tests have ever been accom- 
panied by such a mass and variety of 
validity data as are these two batteries; in 
fact, probably only the Stanford-Binet and 
Strong’s Vocationa! Interest Blank, both of 
them considerably older than __ these 
batteries, can compete with them in this 
respect. 

It has been shown that even tests which 
strive for factorial purity generally do not 
approach it very closely. For example, 
Thurstone’s Primary Mental Ability Tests 
have moderately high intercorrelations; the 
median intercorrelations of the tests and of 
the factors in the GATB are, respectively, 
0.35 and 0.30; and the Differential Aptitude 
Tests intercorrelate somewhat more highly 
than this, as might be anticipated from 
their lesser emphasis on factorial purity. 
The intercorrelations of the tests in the 
batteries result, as the Differential Aptitude 
Tests manual shows, in a somewhat dis- 
tressing uniformity of validity, t.e., in a 
somewhat discouraging lack of differential 
validity, in the tests and aptitudes measured. 
By this it is meant that one finds that some 
tests are generally rather good predictors, 
verbal reasoning for example. Similarly, 
others are generally rather poor predictors, 
for instance perceptual speed and finger dex- 
terity. This is true no matter what the type 
of achievement being predicted. Perhaps 
this makes the situation seem worse than it 
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actually is, and certainly this is less true of 
some batteries than of others, but there is 
a tendency of this type in the validity data. 
Cronbach thus points out that, according 
to the FACTS manual, the only difference 
between printers and professors of humani- 
ties is that the latter have good memoried 
(3: 178]! 


Implications for Counseling 


If the extensive norms and validity data 
of multifactor test batteries such as the DAT 
and the GATB prove them to be adequate, 
the use of singly developed and validated 
aptitude tests in counseling will in due 


course be virtually a thing of the past: the’ 
multipotentiality of the multifactor test 
battery gives it too many advantages. The 
large-scale validation programs which must 
inevitably be undertaken by the authors and 
publishers of such batteries, if they are to 
live up to their ambitious plans, and meet 
professional standards, give these batteries 
another great advantage over the singly de- 


veloped tests. 

It would be easy, however, to have too 
much faith in the general usefulness and 
comprehensiveness of the batteries which 
are available, to be overimpressed by la 
numbers, well-written arguments, or large 
validity coefficients, and to rely too heavily 
on these batteries. As technical standard: 
improve, writers of test manuals increase 
their skill in giving tests the appearance ol 
validity. Sometimes the counselor will deal 
with special problems or with special occu 
pations on which more light could be 
thrown by other tests or batteries; he will 
therefore need to continue to be alert for 
the development of new tests of special 
aptitudes not covered by the standard 
batteries, and for normative data on occu; 
pations not adequately included in those 
sampled by them. 

In particular, he should be aware of the 
fact that the grouping of occupations into 
broad families, as has been done in the 
occupational norming of the GATB, ob- 
scures differences in occupations which may 
be of vital significance for some students or 
clients, even though unimportant for most. 
Engineers and physicians have much in com- 
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mon, and hence have the same GATB oc- 
cupational ability pattern, but also differen- 
tiating characteristics not brought out by 
the GATB data; the same is true of tobacco- 
wrappers and turret-lathe operators. 

The test batteries which are considered 
here still impress me as the most significant 
developments in the field of aptitude testing 
since the work of the Minnesota Employ- 
ment Stabilization Research Institute. The 
tools which they make available are poten- 
tially the most useful, but also the most 


,, complex, which we have had. They deserve 


careful study, before using them, as they are 
used, and after they have been used. Their 


_ special advantages, and their present defects, 
_need to be known if they are to be made 


maximally useful in guidance. 


. American Psychological Assn. 


. Crorbach, L. J. 


. Stewart, 


. Thurstone, L. L., et al. 
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GUIDANCE PUBLICATION LAUNCHED FOR CATHOLIC COUNSELORS 


Beginning this fall a new organ of communication will be published 


for Catholics in the field of guidance. 


Entitled The Catholic Counselor, 


it is sponsored by the Catholic Guidance Council of 650 Grand Concourse, 
Bronx 51, N. Y., and will be published three times a year. 


The new periodical has the following aims: 


(1) to develop knowledge 


and interest in student personnel work in Catholic institutions; (2) to 
serve as a forum of expression on mutual problems of Catholics in the 
counseling field; (3) to foster professional growth of Catholic guidance 
workers through their memberships in the existing guidance associations 
on both the national and local level; (4) to encourage the establishment 
of Catholic guidance councils in the various dioceses. 

Information on The Catholic Counselor may be obtained by writing to 
the Editor, Brother Philip Harris, O.S.F., Director of Student Personnel, 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn 31, New York. The Assistant Editor is Rev. 
William McMahon, Guidance Director, Cardinal Hayes H.S. in New 
York City, and the Business Manager is Rev. Urban Rupp, S.M., Guidance 


Director of Holy Trinity H.S., Brooklyn. 


The Editorial Staff includes: 


William C. Cottle, University of Kansas; Edward Daubner, Loyola College, 
Baltimore; Genevieve Hunter of the Archdiocesan Vocational Service, 
New York City; James J. Cribbin, Fordham University, New York City; 
Sister M. Teresa Gertrude, O.S.B., Seton Hall University, South Orange, 


New Jersey; and Brother John Egan, F.S.C.H., 


Rochelle, New York. 
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Individual Autonomy and Social Structure 


DOROTHY LEE 


Respect for the autonomy of the counseling 
client is the foundation of all our work. 
We are glad, therefore, to have been able to 
secure from a colleague in the related field 
of cultural anthropology this discussion of 
the genesis of self respect in other cultures. 
—Eb. 


Pesrect FOR individual integrity, for what 
we have called human dignity, has long 
been a tenet in American culture, and it is 
certainly no novel principle to anyone work- 
ing in the area of interpersonal relations. 
However, in a heterogeneous society such 
as ours is at present, and in an era of in- 
duced change and speeded tempo of living, 
it has been difficult to implement this tenet 
in the everyday details of living. We have 
to reconcile principles of conformity and 
individual initiative, group living and pri- 
vate freedom of choice, social regulation and 
personal autonomy. I believe that a study 
of other societies dealing with such issues 
in different circumstances can furnish us 
with insights which we can use in under- 
standing our own situation. So I present 
here scattered material from a number of 
societies, ending with a brief sketch of the 
culture of the Navaho Indians, to show how 
the principle of personal autonomy is sup- 
ported by the cultural framework. 
In every society we find some organized 
social unit; but not everywhere does the 
\social unit provide freedom to the indi- 
vidual or the opportunity for spontaneous 
functioning; nor do we find everywhere the 
value for sheer personal being of which I 
shall speak below. We often find a hier- 
archy where women or children or the un- 
initiated or the commoners are accorded a 
minority status. In some societies we find 
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what amounts to a dictatorship; in others, 
the group may demand such sacrifice of in- 
dividual uniqueness as to make for totalitar- 
ianism. On the other hand. in some soci- 
eties we encounter a conception of indi- 
vidual autonomy and democratic proce- 
dures which far outstrip anything we have 
practiced or even have conceived of as 
democracy. It is only the latter kind which 
concerns me here. 

~ It is often difficult for us to decide exactly 
how much our princi»te of personal au- 
tonomy involves. We tind ourselves asking 
questions such as: to what extent can we 
allow a child to make his own decisions, to 
speak and act for himself? And: at what 
point do we begin to allow hirm to do so? 
For example, obviously when the mother 
first takes her infant to the pediatrician, she 
has to speak for him. Exactly when does 
she begin to remain silent, waiting for him 
to understand and answer the doctor's ques- 
tions and to express his own likes and 
opinions and conclusions? And to what 
extent can she do this, using up the time 
of her appointment, taking up the valuable 
time of a busy physician? 

Many of us feel that to allow a child to 
decide for himself and to act according to 
his own wish, that is, to be permissive, is 
to show respect for the unique being of the 
child. Yet for many of the societies we 
know, it would be presumption for any 
person to “allow” another to take what is 
essentially his prerogative—the right to de- 
cide for himself. These people do not 
“permit” others. When their children, as 
for example the chiidren of the Wintu 
Indians, ask “Can I?” they are asking for 
information on the rules of the structure; 
for instance, they may be seeking clarifica- 
tion about a religious taboo or a social 
custom. They are saying in effect, “Is it 
permissible for me to . . .?” and not, “Do 
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you allow me to. . . .?” These people do 
not “give” freedom to their children, be- 
cause it is not theirs to give. If they do not 
impose an external time schedule on their 
infants, but feed them when they are hun- 
gry, and put them to bed when they aie 
sleepy, they are not being “permissive”; 
they are showing their deep-seated respect 
for individual worth, and their awareness 
of the unique tempo of the individual. 
Ethnographers have presented us with 


‘-/many incidents, apparently commonplace 
‘| and trivial, which point out for us an amaz- 


ingly thoroughgoing implementation of 
respect for personal quality. For instance, 
Marian Smith tells how, when she was 
visiting a Sikkh household in British Co- 
lumbia, she noticed that a small child, 


‘| asked to entertain his baby brother, merely 


went up to the playpen and put in a toy 
truck. He did not show the baby how 
the truck worked, how he could make the 
wheels go round; he gave the truck silently. 
This amazed the visitor, since she knew 
that the Sikkhs were people of great empa- 
thy and warmth, and with a great love for 
babies. She knew, also, that the child in 
question had approached the baby with 
friendliness and affection. Yet, under sim- 
ilar circumstances an American child would 
have told the baby what to look for. Then 
she remembered the outstanding personal 
autonomy of the Sikkh, and realized that 
the boy was acting consistently with the 
cultural values; he was furnishing the baby 
with the raw material for experience, and 
leaving him to explore and discover for 
himself, without any attempt to influence 
him. He was expressing respect, not non- 
involvement. 

Such respect for autonomy may appear 


-}extreme to us, yet it would be taken for 


granted in a number of the Indian tribes 
in this continent. For example, an anthro- 
pology student who was observing relations 
between parents and children, was puzzled 


.|to see a baby with hair so long that it got 


in his eyes and otherwise seemed to cause 
him discomfort, though his mother treated 
him with care and affection. When she 
finally asked why the baby’s hair had been 
left so long, the mother answered, “He has 
not asked to have it cut.” The baby was 
about eighteen months old, and could 
barely talk; yet the mother would not take 
it upon herself to act for him without his 
request or consent. 

These instances exemplify a belief so 
deep that it apparently permeates behavior 
and decisions, and operates without ques- 
tion or reflection or conscious plan. It is a 
belief so internalized as to be regarded as 
almost an organic ingredient of the per- 
sonality. The individual, shown absolute 
respect from birth and valued as sheer 
being, for his own uniqueness, apparently 
learns with every experience to have this 
same respect and value for others; he is 
trained to be constantly sensitive to the be- 
ing of others. An instance of this training 
in sensitivity comes from the culture of the 
Chinese. American observers had noticed 
with interest that Chinese babies had 
learned, by the time they were about six 
months old, to indicate that they wanted 
to micturate; yet they seemed to be treated 
very permissively, with no attempt at toilet- 
training. A Chinese mother explained that 
there actually is such training; only it is 
the mother who trains herself. When the 
baby wants to urinate, his whole body 
participates in the preliminary process. 
The Chinese mother, holding the baby in 
her arms, learns to be sensitive to the 
minute details of this process, and to hold 
her baby away from herself at exactly the 
critical moment. Eventually, the infant 
learns to ask to be held out. The mother 
neither tries to control the baby, nor does 
she train the infant to control himself 
according to imposed standards. Instead, 
she sensitizes herself to his rhythm, and helps 
him to adopt social discipline with spon- 
taneity, starting from his unique pattern. 


Respect for individual integrity can exist only if supported by the entire way of life 
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What is interesting here is that as an end 
result of this, the baby is “toilet-trained” at 
a very early age; but it has been an experi- 
ence of spontaneity for him and his auton- 
omy has remained inviolate, because his 
mother has had the sensitivity and the pa- 
tience to “listen” to him. 

Ainong the Wintu Indians of California, 
the principle of the inviolate integrity of 
the individual is basic to the very morphol- 
ogy of the language. Many of the verbs 
which express coercion in our language, 
such as: to take a baby to (the shade), or, 
to change the baby, are formed in such a 
way that they express a cooperative effort 
instead. For example: the Wintu would 
say: “I went with the baby; instead of: 
“I took the baby.” And they say, “The 
chief stood with the people,” which they 
have to translate into English as, “The chief 
ruled the people.” They never say, and in 
fact they cannot say, as we do, “I have a 
sister” . . . or a son, or husband. Instead, 
they can say, “I am sistered,” or “I live with 
my sister.” To live with is the usual way 
in which they express what we call posses- 
sion, and they use this term for everything 
that they respect; so that a man will be said 
to live with his bow and arrows. In our 
society, when we try to express respect of 
individual uniqueness, we have to do it in 
so many words, and even then, we have to 
grapple with an uncooperative language. 
This is why we have to resort to terms which 
actually defeat our ends; terms such as per- 
missiveness, or phrases such as to give free- 
dom to the child. In Wintu, every inter- 
personal reference is couched in grammar 
which rests on the principle of individual 
integrity. Yet, for this people, the emphasis 
on personal inviolability did not mean that 
the individual was an isolate. There was 
such pervasive empathy among them, that 
this, too, was expressed in the grammatical 
forms; so that, if a boy was sick, the father 
used a special form of the verb to be sick, 
and thus said, “I-am-sick-in-respect-of-my 
son.” 

A corollary of the principle of the in- 
tegrity of the individual is that no personal 
orders can be given or taken, without a 
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violation of personal autonomy; we have 
been familiar with this corollary, particu- 
larly in rural areas where the farmer and 
his wife had “help” but not “servants.” In 
a society such as that of Upper Burma 
before it was much affected by Western 
administration, there were no agricultural 
laborers nor household help at all. In the 
monasteries, where novices performed me- 
nial tasks, the monks did not give orders. 
Instead, the work was structured through- 
out the day, so that, at most, all that the 
monk did to get the work done would be to 
remind the novice that it was noontime or 
sunset; and the novice performed the task 
that was to be done at this time. 

This last illustration introduces a fur- 


ther principle: that of structure. Many 
people in our society have been apprehen-| 
sive of the implications of personal auton- | 
omy, because we have felt that it is apt to 
lead to lawlessness and chaos. Yet actually) 
it is in connection with the highest personal 
autonomy that we often find the most in- 
tricately developed structure; and it is this 
structure, in fact, that makes possible the 
presence of autonomy in a group situation. 
For example, the Burmese novices could 
proceed without receiving orders only be- 
cause the structure clearly indicated what 
could and could not be done and at what 
time of the day or month or year. Mar- 
garet Mead and Gregory Bateson have de- 
scribed this combination of autonomy and 
structure for the Balinese. These people 
have an exceedingly intricate calendrical 
system, consisting of a permutation of four 
weeks of differing lengths; and this system 
in combination with a highly patterned 


spacial and status system, furnishes the, 
structure according to which an individual 
behaves. For instance, according to the) 
specific combination of “weeks” on which 
his birthday falls, and according to his’ 
status, an individual has to participate in| 
a special way at a particular temple festival. | 
No one imposes this tribute upon him; and | 
no one asks for his contribution. How-| 
ever, because of the enormous amount of | 
detail involved in the precision of the struc- 
ture, there are officials known as reminders, 
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who merely remind the people of the exact 
character of the pending festival; and each 
person then proceeds to act according to 
his peculiar position in the temporal struc- 
ture, acting autonomously, finding guid- 
ance in the structure. 

When the particular aspects of the struc- 
ture are not clear, the people in such so- 
cieties can turn to authority for clarifica- 
tion. And here we often find, as with the 
Burmese or the Navaho Indians, that the 
authority of the headman or the chief or 
the leader, is in many ways like the au- 
thority of the dictionary, or of Einstein. 
There is no hint of coercion or command 
here; they go to the leader with faith, as we 
go to a reference book, and the leader 
answers according to his greater knowledge, 
or clarifies an obscure point, or amplifies, 
according to his greater experience and 
wisdom. He does not say: You must do 
this, because I order you to. Yet, he does 
use the must or its equivalent; he says, so 
to speak: as I see it, this is what must be 
done. In a sense, it is like the recipe which 
says: you must not open the oven door for 
ten minutes after you put the cake in. No 
housewife, preparing a cake and going to 
the cookbook for guidance, feels that her 
personal integrity is violated by this inter- 
diction. Once she is committeed to the 
cake-making, she finds the recipe, the struc- 
ture, enabling and guiding; she finds it 
freeing, not restricting. 

If permissiveness at times leads to lawless- 
ness and chaos, and even to immobilization 
instead of the freedom to be and act, this 
happens usually in those cases where “per- 
mission” goes from person to person, in a 
structural vacuum. It happens when the 
structure is by-passed through the dicta- 
torial permissiveness of the person who 
takes it upon himself to “allow,” and by 
implication to forbid another person. In 
the societies which were mentioned above, 
where we find absolute valuing of unique 
being, what often takes the form of permis- 
siveness in our society exists as the freedom 
to be, and to find actualization; and it is 
found within a clearly delineated structure. 

Among the Navaho Indians of Arizona 
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and New Mexico, we find a tightly knit 
group, depending on mutual responsibility 
among all its members, a precisely struc- 
tured universe, and a great respect for indi- 
vidual autonomy and integrity. Here we 
have people who maintain an inviolable 
privacy while living as a family in a one- 
room house, sharing work and responsibility 
to such an extent that even a child of six 
will contribute his share of mutton to the 
family meal. The family unit is so closely 
knit that, if a child of five is ill or absent, 
the family suffers because there is a gap in 
the cooperative effort; and when a man 
goes hunting, he can get nothing unless his 
wife cooperates at home, by observing the 
necessary taboos. The well-being of a 
Navaho, his health and the health of all his 
undertakings, depend on the maintenance 
of harmony with nature. All being is both 
good and evil; and by walking carefully 
according to a highly structured map of 
procedure, within a detailed framework of 
“do's” and “don'ts,” the Navaho can keep 
the proper balance of good and evil in his 
life, and thus find health and harmony. 
The rules according to which he lives origi- 
nate in the structure, and come to him as 
guidance from the parents, not as com- 
mands. 

Within this structured universe and 
tightly knit society, the Navaho lives in 
personal autonomy. Adults and children 
are valued for their sheer being, just be- 
cause they are. There is no urge toward 
achievement; no one has to strive for suc- 
cess. In fact, neither is thtre reward for 
success, nor is success held out 2s a reward 
for hard work. Wealth may be the result of 
hard work and skill, but obviously it is also 
the blatant result of lack of generosity, lack 
of responsibility for one’s relatives, perhaps 
even of malicious witchcraft. No good 
Navaho becomes and remains “wealthy” in 
our terms. 

Hard work is valued in itself, as a per- 
sonal quality which combines the ability 
to withstand hardship with the paramount 
sense of responsibility for the work of the 
group. Even a young child will be trained 
to see to it that the whole flock of sheep is 
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safe before he takes shelter during a bliz- 
zard. This means training in hardihood 
and in responsibility. From a very early 
age, a boy is helped to develop hardihood. 
He is waked up at daybreak in winter, so 
that he may run for miles; and in summer, 
he runs in the hot sun of noontime. Pres- 
ently, he intensifies this training by his own 
decision, perhaps putting sand in his moc- 
cassins to make the running more rigorous; 
that is, he relates himself to this discipline 
with spontaneity. Children are trained in 
responsibility by being given indispensable 
household tasks; in addition, they are given 
sheep of their own from the time they are 
about five. They are responsible for the 
care and welfare of these animals; and 
through this medium, they acquire a further 
opportunity at responsible participation. 
Now they can take their turn at supplying 
the meat for the family meal, and they can 
contribute mutton when this is needed for 
ceremonials, or to entertain visitors. 

Most of all, an individual has to learn 
to walk safely through life, maintaining his 
harmony with the universe. This involves 
learning to keep a large number of taboos 
and procedures, which are aspects of every 
act: to learn, for example, what is to be 
done with the left hand, which direction 
to have his hogan face, what is to be started 
in a sunwise direction, or to be taken from 
the east side of a tree; what to avoid touch- 
ing, or saying, or looking at. All this could 
be seen as inhibiting, or negative, or as 
interfering with the individual; but to the 
Navaho it is guidance in the acquisition of 
an essential skill, which means for them the 
freedom to act and to be. The intricate set 
of regulations is like a map which affords 
freedom to proceed to a man lost in the 
jungle. 

In Navaho autobiographies we often find 
the phrase, “I followed the advice of my 
parents,” but rarely, “I obeyed my parents.” 
The good Navaho does not command his 
child; and a mother who is aggressive to- 
ward her children, “talks rough” to them, 
is strongly criticized. In teaching her chil- 
dren the tremendous number of taboos 
they have to learn for their survival, the 
Navaho mother does not say: I will punish 
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you if you do thus-and-thus, but: Such-and- 
such an unpleasant thing will happen to 
you. The mother is guiding the child; and 
if the child takes a wrong turn, if he breaks 
a taboo or forgets to use pollen, he is not 


“guilty.” He has not committed a sin 
against the mother and is not in need of 
forgiveness. He has made a mistake which 
he must set right. 

This attitude is basic to all Navaho re- 
latedness, so that here man is not burdened 
with guilt, and does not feel apologetic to- 
ward human or divine beings. He is neither 
grateful nor abject to his gods, and, as a 
matter of fact, he must never humble him- 
self before them, since the process of heal- 
ing, of the recovery of harmony with the 
universe, involves identification with the 
appropriate god, who would be slighted if 
the patient humiliates himself. This means 
that the Navaho has—and indeed must have 
—as much respect and value for himself as 
for others; in fact, this is the Navaho ver- 
sion of the principle that we have discov- 
ered so recently in our society: that we 
cannot accept and respect others until we 
learn to accept and respect ourselves. 

In what I have said, I have made no dis- 
tinction between adults and children, as the 
Navaho do not differentiate between the 
two in the respect they show for personal 
autonomy. There is no minority status for 
children here. For example, no one will 
take it upon himself to speak for another, 
whether for adult or child. A man, asked 
by a White what his wife thinks on a certain 
subject, is likely to answer, “I don’t know, 
I haven't asked her.” In the same way, a 
father, asked to sell a bow and arrow, will 
refer the request to a five-year-old boy, and 
abide by the child’s decision not to sell, 
even though he knows the child is badly in 
need of the clothing that can be bought 
with the price of the toy. A woman, asked 
whether a certain baby could talk, said 
“Yes”; and when the ethnographer was 
puzzled by the “meaningless” sounds the 
baby was making, she explained that the 


baby could talk, but she could not under- | 


stand what she said. All that she had the 
right to do was to speak for herself, to say 
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that she could not understand. She would 
not presume to speak for the child, and to 
say—as I think we would have said—that the 
child was making meaningless sounds. 

So the individual remains inviolate. No 
one coerces another among the Navaho. 
Parents do not force their children to do 
what they unequivocally do not want to do, 
such as going to school or to the hospital; 
children are not coerced even “for their 
own good.” As the mother of two un- 
schooled children put it, “I listen to my 
children, and I have to take their word.” 
There is no political coercion, and all lead- 
ership is traditionally incidental. A man 
finds himself in a position of leadership 
when the people seek him out because of 
the high degree of his inner development; 
because of his wisdom, his knowledge, his 
assumption of responsibility, his physical 
skill and hardihood, the wealth which he is 
always ready to use to help his relatives. 
Men do not seek leadership; and White 
employers have found that the Navaho are 
reluctant to become foremen, however able 
they may be, and in spite of the higher pay 
involved. It is “fundamentally indecent” 
according to Clyde Kluckhohn,! “for a single 
individual to presume to make decisions for 
the group,” and therefore not even a leader 
will make decisions for others, or give orders 
to others. 

For the Navaho mother, personal au- 
tonomy means that her child has the free- 
dom to make his own mistakes, to suffer 
pain or grief or joy and learn from experi- 
ence. And the child has his freedom be- 
cause the mother has faith in him. This 
does not mean that she has high expecta- 
tions of him, but that she trusts him. She 


knows that he is a mingling of good and 
evil; she knows that life is unpredictable, 
and that a mistake may bring disaster. But 
ishe is willing to refrain from interfering 
| with her child as he explores, as he takes his 
| steps in life. When the baby starts walking, 
|the mother does not see to it that he is out 
/of reach of the fire, and that all the sharp 
_knives have been put away. The child gets 


‘This sketch depends mainly on the works of 
Clyde Kluckhohn and Dorothy Leighton, published 
in 1946 and 1947. 
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burned a little, and the mother helps him 
learn from this experience that he has to be 
careful of fire; he has a small accident, and 
the mother helps him understand and deal 


with that particular danger. By taking a 
chance on her child, the mother teaches him 
to be ready to meet and deal with danger, in- 
stead of warning him away from danger. 

This trust means that the child has free- 
dom to move, to act, to undertake responsi- 
bility. It means that the child is given 
significant tasks in the household. A psy- 
chiatrist visiting a Navaho family wrote in 
her diary: “After supper the girl (ten years 
old) went to water the horses, and the boy 
(five years old) to take the little flock back 
to some older members of the family who 
lived in a hogan a quarter of a mile away.” 
No mention is made here of orders given, 
nor of any checking on the mother’s part to 
see that the job was done. 


Coexistence of Autonomy and Limits 


If the societies I have mentioned here 
present an enviable consistency in the ex- 
pression of the principle of individual in- 
tegrity, it is well to keep in mind that there 
is no special virtue in this; at the time these 
societies were studied, they enjoyed great 
social homogeneity, and were relatively un- 
changing over time. This means that the 
children could learn the adult role at home 
by gradually sharing the life of the father 
or mother, as a matter of course, expecting 
and wanting to live the life of the parents, 
and to hold the same values and principles. 
However, the fact remains that consistency 
was there; that the principle was upheld by 
the various aspects of the culture, even by 
the very grammar of the language, among 
the Wintu. 

The practices I have presented here are 
not for us to copy, but rather food for 
thought, the basis for new insights. I have 
tried to show that law and limits and per- 
sonal autonomy can coexist effectively, that 
spontaneity is not necessarily killed by 
group responsibility, that respect for in- 
dividual integrity is not an end to be 
achieved by specific means, but that it can 
exist only if it is supported by deep con- 
viction and by the entire way of life. 
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Client Fees, Staff Assignments, and Private Practice 
In University and College Counseling Centers 


ALBERT BARNETT 


“Cheon COUNSELING centers sometimes 
grow up without any definite plan- 
ning, and practices are introduced as oc- 
casions demand. As growth continues, the 
time arrives when the staff raise questions 
relative to their practices and attempt to 
evaluate these in terms of practice else- 
where. The present inquiry seeks infor- 
mation relative to the following questions: 
(1) Should a college require a fee of its own 
students for using the services of the coun- 
seling center? (2) What would be an equit- 
able fee from an off-campus client? (3) 
Should counselors do their counseling as 
an “extra load”? (4) Should counselors be 
permitted private practice? 


Procedure 


The 1954 Directory of Vocational Coun- 
seling Agencies, “an approved list prepared 
by the Committee on Professional Practices 
of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association,” was used as a source of in- 
formation on fees charged students as well 
as those collected from other clients. It was 
found that 51 college (or university) centers 
have statements relative to student fees and 
49 have such statements concerning fees to 
off-campus clients. 

In October, 1955, a letter was sent to the 
directors of 58 college and university 
centers, including the 51 mentioned above, 
in which the following questions were 
asked: 


1. Do any of your staff members have duties other 
than those connected with your center (teaching, 
administration, etc.)? 

2. If answer to No. 1 is “yes,” are the duties of 
these staff members with your center regarded as 
part of their regular work load or additional 
load over and above teaching assignment, etc.? 


ALBERT BarNetT is \'rector of the Testing and 


Counseling Center at ? exas Technological College, 
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3. If answer is “additional load,” do staff members 
receive extra compensation? 

4. If answer to No. 3 is “yes,” what is the basis of 
pay? Is it per client? Amount? Is it per hour? 
Some other? 

5. Is a staff member permitted any private practice? 

6. If answer to No. 5 is “yes,” please explain what 
limitations as to time, fees, etc., if any, are placed 
on him and his private practice. 


There were 54 replies, which form the 
basis for the discussion relative to other 
duties than counseling, counseling as an 
“extra load,” and the matter of permitting 
staff members to maintain private practice. 


Results 


1. Thirty-one of the 51 centers studied 
in the directory report that no fee is col- 
lected from students. Five centers charge 
between one and five dollars. A few charge 
between five and 25 dollars, while 11 are 
indefinite regarding the amount charged. 

2. Considerable variation in fees charged 
is reported for off-campus clients, ranging 
from no fee to $75. The median is $21.63 
with half of the centers charging between 
$14.44 and $28.81. 

3. As a rule, counseling center staff mem- 
bers have other duties. Forty-six (85.2 per’ 
cent) of the 54 responses to the letter men- 
tion this fact. Thirty-four of these 46 re- 
plies state that counseling is part of the 
regular load of teaching staff members. 
Only six centers state that counseling duties 
constitute an additional load. The an- 
swers of five directors are ambiguous, while 
one omits to answer this question. Inci- 
dentally, the six who mention counseling 
as an additional load together with those 
who answer ambiguously state that the 
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counselors are paid for the extra work 
usually on a client, hour, or consultant basis. 

4, Private practice is more often per- 
mitted than not. Thirty-six of the 54 
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centers replying (66.6 per cent) state that 
private practice is allowed. Responses con- 
cerning private practice classify roughly in 
TABLE I. 


Table 1 
Number 
of Per 
Restrictions Centers Cent 
No limitations or no policy 9 25.0 
Limited to non-interference with uni- 
versity duties and/or restricted to 
outside office hours 15 41.7 
Discouraged or definitely restricted 12 33.3 


It may be noted that two-thirds of the 
centers permitting private practice place 
either no limitations on the practitioner or 
the very mild one of non-interference with 
university duties. It is not known, however, 
how many centers reporting no limitations 
or no policy may be in the process of evolv- 
ing these or how many assume that there 
must be no interference with university 
duties without saying so. One mentions 
that the counselor must not refer a center 
client to himself on a private basis. Two 
other reports state that the counselor as a 
private practitioner must not charge a fee 
less than that charged by the center. One 
director reports that private practice is per- 
mitted, but that no one has any. 

Among the 12 classified as discouraging or 
definitely restricting private practice, vari- 
ous explanations are given. Two dis- 
courage private practice unless the client 
is different from any accepted by the center. 
One restricts private practice to one day 
per month. Three permit private practice 
only in the capacity of consultant. One 
states that private practice must receive the 
consent of the administration, must be on 
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the practitioner’s own time, must not em- 
ploy college material, and that the prac- 
titioner must report income of more than 
$100.00. 


Conclusions 


While about three of each five colleges 
have decided that counseling is a free service 
to students, two of each five apparently 
think of student counseling as an “extra” 
for which students should pay an additional 
fee. It appears that colleges and universi- 
ties might well re-study the place of coun- 
seling in higher education. 

The wide variation of fees charged to 
off-campus clients may be caused by varia- 
tion in amount of service rendered. It 
might be worth while, therefore, for the 
APGA to investigate fees and publish a 
suggested fee for each of the several services 
customarily rendered by counseling centers. 

Since most of the staff members covered 
by this inquiry have duties other than 
counseling, we may assume that many col- 
lege administrators believe that counselors 
should have the dual roles of counseling 
and teaching, thereby not losing the view- 
point of the classroom teacher. Some ad- 
ministrators, however, apparently regard 
counseling as an extra-curricular duty for 
a teacher. Just what is an equitable alloca- 
tion of load between the two roles? Investi- 
gation of this might be undertaken with 
the hope that a beginning may be made in 
setting up standards. 

From the data it is impossible to conclude 
just what policy regarding private practice 
would be best. Even those centers that 
permit it do not report in much detail the 
restrictions imposed which would possibly 
vary from center to center. This is another 
area in college counseling center administra- 
tion that probably needs exploration. 
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A Follow-Up Study 
Of Machinist Journeymen 


CHARLES E. KOERBLE and JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY 


OCATIONAL COUNSELORS need data con- 

cerning long-term training to aid youth 
in making vocational decisions. Since an 
apprenticeship involves loss of productive 
years at reduced wages, and conflict with 
natural desires for sufficient income to pro- 
vide marriage, family, and normal home 
life, it becomes particularly important that 
a wise choice be made. When apprentices 
find themselves performing at a level of 
skill comparable to other workers around 
them but earning less wages, their choices 
assume new importance. It may be diffi- 
cult for them to see the value of work 
toward long-term goals without realistic 
and valid evidence of their attainability. 
Counselors have lacked information to give 
them about the possibilities of training, 
employment, and advancement through ap- 


prenticeships. 
The study reported in the following pages 
was undertaken’ through longitudinal 


follow-up research of machinist apprentices 
to secure data that might be of value in the 
counseling of those who are interested in 
undertaking apprenticeships in that field. 
It is based on the assumption that an ap- 
prenticeship program can be realistically 
evaluated by a longitudinal study covering 
a period of time long enough to allow grad- 
uate trainees (journeymen) to mature and 
take their place as homemakers and adult 
citizens while plying their trade. 

The names of all 340 journeymen who 
had completed their apprentice training as 


Cuarves E. Koersxe is Director of Guidance and 
Counseling at Northwest Missouri State College. 
Joun W. M. Roruney is Professor of Education at 
the University of Wisconsin. This article is a brief 
condensation of part of Dr. Koerble’s PhD Thesis 
entitled “An Appraisal of Machinist-Apprenticeship 
Training Programs by Means of a Follow-Up Study 
of Trainees,” which is on file at the University of 
Wisconsin. 
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machinists during 1940 and 1941 were ob- 
tained from the Apprenticeship Division of 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. By 
use of all the men who began their training 
in those years it was possible to get a large 
group of subjects and by following them 
until 1953 it was possible to cover an ade- 
quate span of productive employment after 
they had completed their training. 
Information gained from personal inter- 
views or answers to questionnaires about 
employment histories has been found sub- 
ject to error. There may be unintentional 
or deliberate falsification, faulty memory, 
or rationalization [/, 2, 4, 5]. To avoid 
such errors, it was decided to obtain follow- 
up data about the subjects from company 
records in 1953. Subjects who were no 
longer employed in the company where they 
had served their apprenticeships were 
traced by phone calls or letters, through 
relatives, friends, or former associates, and 
by examination of current and previous 


publications of the Wright Directory Serv- | 


ice. After locating such subjects, informa- 
tion was obtained from their employers 
about job titles and duties for current and 
previous jobs held by the subject, dates of 
employment, previous employment data ob- 
tained from application blanks, income on 
present job, date and reason for leaving if 
subject had changed jobs, and such informa- 
tion as might aid in tracing subjects who 
had changed places of employment. 

Data were obtained about 322 or 95 per 
cent of the subjects, a higher return than is 
usually obtained in studies of this kind. 
Seven of the 322 subjects were dead. Data 
for the deceased subjects were excluded even 
though their work histories were complete 
up to the time of their death. Twelve sub- 


jects could not be located and six subjects 


did not respond to repeated requests for in- 
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formation. Thus, the work histories of 
315 of the 340 subjects who had completed 
training were available for analysis. 
Findings 

Unemployment: All except three sub- 
jects had been steadily employed during the 
period covered by the study. One of these 
who had been committed to a mental insti- 
tution was actually unemployable. One of 
the others was committed to a penal insti- 
tution, and the third had been employed 
intermittently at odd jobs because of a 
“nervous breakdown” while employed as a 
machinist journeyman. No subject was un- 
employed because there was no work avail- 
able. 

Occupational changes: Forty-seven or 15 
per cent of the 315 subjects, after an aver- 
age of six years in trade-related jobs, had 
changed to jobs not directly related to their 
training. The range in time-of-leaving was 
from eight months to twelve years after 
completing an apprenticeship. Over one- 
third of those who left the trade became 
self-employed. One-third took jobs which 
required less training than they had already 
received, including such unskilled-labor jobs 
as garbage collector or construction laborer. 
Conditions of health or desire for self em- 


ployment appeared to be contributing fac- © 
tors in the majority of such changes. Dis- 


satisfaction with the trade, interruptions 
due to service time, or strikes were rarely 
given as the reason for change. For seven 
subjects no reasons for leaving were given. 

First-job assignments: Apprenticeship 
training in itself is not sufficient to produce 
a master craftsman. There must be an 
interim period of specialized practice and 
application during which the graduate ap- 
prentice develops his skills and knowledge 
until consistent proficiency has been gained. 

The first-job assignments of machinist 
journeymen were not generally an _ all- 
around application of the versatile skills 
and knowledge the men had gained from 
apprenticeship training. In fact, as will be 
shown later, some of them were never so 
assigned. 

The data presented in TaBe | indicate 
that over 90 per cent of the subjects were 
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first assigned to such specialized jobs as 
machine operator, inspector, assembler or 
erector, tester, time-study man, bench hand, 


and layout man. Less than 10 per cent 
were first assigned to all-around duties such 
as maintenance man, set-up man, all-around 
machinist, and tool-and-die maker. There 
was some indication that men in such jobs 
assisted an old hand at the trade rather 
than having full responsibility from the 
start. 

Sixty-five per cent of the subjects were 
assigned to machine-operator duties as their 
first job after completing their training as 
apprentices. About 15 per cent were as- 
signed to duties in assembly or erection de- 
partments, and about 8 per cent were as- 
signed to inspector duties. 

Thus, the job a machinist apprentice 
might usually expect as his first assignment 
after training would be the operation of a 
single type of machine. 

Current job assignments: The following 
data about current job assignments cover 
only those 268 subjects who remained in 
trade-related areas. Examination of TABLE 
2 indicates that about 57 per cent of them 
have remained in skilled areas of specialized 
or all-around operation (Class 4 and 5), 
while about 43 per cent have risen to first- 
line management levels or above (Class 1, 
2, and 3) after 12 to 13 years at their trade. 
The 115 subjects who attained management- 
level jobs took an average of almost seven 
years todo so. The promotions were rather 
evenly distributed throughout the 12 and 
13 year employment period. There is no 
reason to assume that advancement op- 
portunities of similar nature are now closed 
to those subjects who are still in skilled 
classifications. 

Over 90 per cent of the subjects were first 
assigned to jobs of a specialized nature 
(Class 5a, 5b, 5c, and 5d) but less than 40 
per cent were so assigned after 12 or 13 
years. The proportion of those assigned to 
all-around operation (Class 4) rose from 
less than 10 per cent to over 17 per cent. 
The remaining 42 per cent rose above the 
skilled ranks into areas of managerial re- 
sponsibility (Class 1, 2, and 3). Thus the 
movement was from specialized ranks to 
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Table 1 


Classification of First-Job Assignments For Subjects after Completion of Machinist Apprenticeships 
a Classification — 
Description Job Titles Class Number Per Cent 

All-around operation Tool and diemaker 4 27 9.2 
Maintenance man 
Set-up man 
All-around machinist 

Specialized operation Machine operator 5a 191 65.0 
Assembler 5b 45 15.3 
Tester 
Service man 
Erector 
Bench hand 
Time-study man 5c 5 1.7 
Layout man 
Inspector 5d 22 75 

Torats 290° 98.7° 


* Not including 4 subjects who were assigned to classifications above the skilled level represented in 


this table. 


all-around classifications or management- 
level jobs. 

While two-thirds of the subjects had ma- 
chine-operator assignments at first, only 
about one-fourth were so assigned (Class 
5a) 12 or 13 years later. Each of the other 
specialized classifications showed a decrease 
or remained proportionately the same. It 
should be pointed out that 80 per cent of 
the subjects who had specialized duties as 
their mc ° recent job assignments also had 
specializeu duties as their first job assign- 
ments.t. Among the current machine oper- 
ators alone, three out of five had spent al- 
most all of their years of employment 
operating the same type of machine they 
had been assigned to on their first job. 

Income advancement: Wage and salary 
data for 68 per cent of the subjects who 
remained in the trade or related trade areas 
were analyzed in order to determine the 
value that industry places on varying duties 
and increasing responsibilities in higher 
ranks or jobs. There is a pattern of in- 
creasing income as the subjects moved from 
specialists (Class 5), through all-around 
classifications (Class 4), to management 


+The design of this study was not structured to 
investigate the legitimacy of apprenticeship train- 
ing for specialized operation. 


levels (Class 1, 2, and 3). There is a notable 
difference between the lowest and highest 
income for each classification, and there is 
overlap between classifications. For ex- 
ample, machine operators’ wages varied 
from $63 to $117 per week, and top incomes 
in this group (Class 5a) were higher than 
the lowest in the foreman or the staff classi- 
fications (Class 3 and 2). 

A comparison was made between income 
data from this study and the average income 
for all employees (excluding supervisory em- 
ployees and their staffs) in the manufactur- 
ing industries of Wisconsin [6]. The aver- 
age income of the lowest classification in the 
present study was found to be higher than 
the all-industry average, while the average 
income of all skilled classifications in this 
study was considerably higher than the all- 
industry average. It appears, then, that 
machinist-apprenticeship training results in 
better wages than does lack of such training. 


* The wage and salary picture in industry ‘s com- 
plicated by a number of factors. Incentive or 
premium earnings, shift differentials, and overtime, 
as a few examples, make it difficult to determine 
exact figures on which to make comparisons of this 
sort. The comparison given above is aj; roximate 
and is presented as one criterion against which the 
monetary advantage o! apprenticeship training may 
be judged. 
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Company mobility (job changes by sub- 
jects from one company to another): In 
the past it was common practice for ma- 
chinist journeymen to move from company 
to company after completing their ap- 
prenticeships until they gained greater 
mastery of their trade. If they then re- 
turned to their original company they 
brought a more stabilized skill and possibly 
new techniques of operation. The data of 
this study were examined to determine the 
extent to which this practice of changing 
from company to company now takes place. 

Over half (56 per cent) of the total group 
of 315 subjects remained with their original 


company. About 75 per cent had made one 
or no moves, and about 85 per cent had 
made two or less. Only five out of 315 
subjects had made six or more moves dur- 
ing 12 or 13 years of employment and the 
range was from 0 to 19. These proportions 
are in substantial agreement with those 
reported by Herrmann [2] and Myers [3]. 

Of the 268 subjects remaining in trade- 
related areas, about two-thirds (64.9 per 
cent) remained with their original employer 
and three-fourths made only one move. 
Over half of those of this group who 
changed companies did so within the first 
five years of employment, and only a few 


Table 2 
Classification of Current-Job Assignments of Subjects Remaining in Trade-Related Areas 


Description 


Classification ~ 
Job Titles 


—— Subjects... 
Class Number Per Cent 


Middle and top management 
Executive 


Engineer 
project) 


Staff function Engineer 


project, 


First-line supervision and assistance Foreman 

Lead man 
Instructor 
All-around operation 
Model maker 


Set-up man 


Specialized operation 
Assembler 
Tester 
Erector 
Millwright 
Bench hand 


Expediter 
Draftsman 
Layout man 
Inspector 
TOTALs 


Owner of shop 


Superintendent 

General foreman 
(chief 
Sales manager 

(sales, service, 
process, plant layout, job and wage, 
industrial, 
inspection, shop standards) 


Assistant foreman 


Tool & die maker 4 


Time-study man 


1 26 


industrial, senior 


methods, 2 
maintenance, 


47 


10 3.7 


17.2 


Maintenance man 


All-around machinist 
Machine operator 


75 
12 
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(7.5 per cent) left after ten years. It ap- 
pears that machinist journeymen are rela- 
tively immobile so far as changing com- 
panies is concerned. 

Effects of company mobility: An attempt 
was made to determine whether company 
changes had any effect on advancement and 
job opportunities. A review of foreman 
classification showed that promotions to 
first-line management rank (foreman, Class 
3 in TABLE 2) were twice as frequent for 
subjects who remained with their original 
company. A similar review of all-around 
classifications (Class 4) at the skilled level 
showed that such jobs were obtained most 
frequently by subjects who left their origi- 
nal company. Those subjects who re- 
mained in specialized classifications (Class 
5a, 5b, 5c, and 5d) most frequently re- 
mained with the company with which they 
had secured their first jobs. Changing em- 
ployers seemed to be an advantage for those 
who aspired to all-around duties. For those 
who aspired to foreman rank, it was better 
to remain with the original company. Ma- 
chine operators tended to remain where 
they were trained, as did over two-thirds of 
all specialists. 

Geographic mobility: Since geographical 
mobility is a matter of concern during 
periods of emergency when companies are 
relocated and new ones spring up, the data 
were analyzed to determine distances 
traveled by those subjects who changed 
companies. 

Three-hundred and twenty-six changes 
from one company to another were made, 
but less than half of the subjects were in- 
volved in these changes. Eighty per cent 
of the changes were made within the same 
local labor market as defined by a maximum 
commuting distance of about 30 miles. 
Almost 8 per cent moved out of the local 
labor market but remained within the Wis- 
consin boundaries. Six per cent moved out- 
side the state but not more than 500 miles. 
Six per cent moved more than 500 miles. 
Only one subject moved outside the country. 

Geographical changes reinforce the pic- 
ture of immobility so far as the subjects of 
this study are concerned. Four out of five 
such changes were within the same labor 
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_ trade or related areas, about two out of five 


market, and only one out of eight changed 
to companies located outside the state. 


Summary 


Analyses of the work histories of 315 ma- 
chinist journeymen, all but three of whom 
had been employed steadily for 12 or 13 
years, revealed the following results: 

1. Seventeen out of 20 remained in the 
trade or in related areas of employment 
where their trade training was applicable. 

2. Approximately one-half of the men 
who left the trade did so because they had 
health problems or desired self-employment. 

3. Half of those who left the trade ap 
peared to improve their occupational status. 
One-third entered occupations requiring 
less training than they had received as ma- 
chinist apprentices. 

4. First-job assignments consisted of spe- 
cialized duties for nine out of ten subjects. 
Most of them were assigned to machine 
operation. 

5. Of the subjects who remained in the 


remained in specialized job classifications 
after 12 or 13 years of employment. 

6. One out of five had duties of an all- 
around nature that utilized the versatile 
training he had received. 

7. Two out of five had risen to manage. 
ment ranks with increased supervisory 
duties. 


8. The average income in all skilled: 
worker classifications of the subjects was 
above that of non-supervisory employees in 
the manufacturing industries. 

9. As the subjects moved toward all 
around classifications or above, their aver- 
age incomes increased. 

10. Over half of all subjects remained 
with their original employer during the 
entire period covered. 

11. Assignments to all-around skilled 
classifications occurred much more fre: 
quently for subjects who left their original 
company than for those remaining. 

12. Achievement of foreman rank oc; 
curred twice as often for subjects who re} 
mained with their first employer than for 
those who changed. 

13. Nine out of ten subjects who re; 
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mained machine operators were still with 
their original employer. Two out of three 
subjects who remained in the specialist 
classifications had also remained with the 
original employer. 

14. Four out of five changes from one 
company to another took place in the same 
local labor market. Only one out of eight 
subjects moved out of the state in which 
they had been trained. Only one out of 
20 moved more than 500 miles for new em- 
ployment. 


Conclusion 


Analyses of Wisconsin-trained machinist 
journeymen work histories covering 12 or 13 
consecutive productive years of employment 
show that the trade offers: (1) a variety of 
job assignments; (2) an income well above 
the average of all production employees in 
Wisconsin manufacturing industries; (3) 
excellent opportunities for advancement 
even above the skilled level; (4) enough job 


satisfactions to encourage journeymen to 
remain in the trade; and (5) job security. 
Such information should be useful to coun- 
selors when they counsel with subjects who 
are considering entrance to machinist ap- 
prenticeships. 
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MORE WOMEN JOB HOLDERS 


The number of women in the working population is steadily increasing 
according to recent statistics. Austria holds first place in Western Europe 
with 39.3 per cent of its women gainfully employed, followed by France 
(34.8 per cent), Western Germany (33.1 per cent), Great Britain (30.8 


per cent), Sweden (26.4 per cent), and Italy (25.4 per cent). 


In the 


Netherlands and Belgium roughly one-quarter of the working population 
are women, while in Spain only one-sixth are gainfully employed. Corre- 
sponding figures for the United States, Australia and Canada are 27.5 
per cent, 23.4 per cent and 22.1 per cent, respectively. 
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Teaching Occupational Information 
In Illinois Secondary Schools 


RALPH E. WRIGHT 


NO one statement has been 
quoted more often in the literature of 
vocational guidance than the following by 
Frank Parsons: 


In the wise choice of a vocation, there are three 
broad factors: (1) a clear understanding of yourself, 
your aptitudes, your abilities, ambitions, resources, 
limitations, and their causes; (2) a knowledge of 
the requirements and conditions of success, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, compensation, oppor- 
tunities, and prospects in different lines of work; 
(3) true reasoning on the relations of the two groups 
of facts [1]. 


Despite the general acceptance of this 
statement by guidance workers, there seems 
to be great divergence in methods used to 
implement it. In September, 1952, believ- 
ing that occupations courses provided the 
best answer, the writer undertook the task 
of teaching two high school courses dealing 
with occupational information. 

The problems encountered in teaching 
these courses convinced the writer that 
there was a need for an examination of 
tlic current practices in this area and for 
the establishment of a list of objectives and 
desirable characteristics for the teaching 
of occupational information. The study 
described in this article was undertaken as 
an attempt to meet this need. 


Method of Study 


In reviewing the literature in the field, it 
seemed that much of the writing fell into 
three categories: (1) objectives, (2) course 
content, and (3) classroom techniques, pro- 
cedures, and materials. Teaching tech- 
niques and procedures were so closely re- 
E. Wricut is Director of Guidance, Lin- 


coln-Way Community High School, New Lenox, 
Illinois. 


lated to the materials used that it did not 
seem practicable to subdivide this category. 


From the review wx the literature, a ques- 


tionnaire or “opinionnaire” was developed 
which contained 23 statements regarding 
objectives, 25 statements regarding course 
contents, and 20 items regarding techniques, 
procedures, and materials. 

The questionnaire was sent to two groups; 
the first was made up of teachers from each 
Illinois school which had indicated in their 
Guidance Services Annual Information Re- 
ports that a course or unit on occupational 
information was being offered.1_ A second 
group consisted of experts and recognized 
authorities in the field and included uni- 
versity professors, textbook authors, state 
supervisors, an official of the United States 
Office of Education, and a number of well 
known public school teachers and guidance 
workers. The latter group is referred to 
hereafter as “jurors” because their opinions 
were included in the study primarily as a 
check against the opinions of regular class- 
room teachers. 


Questionnaire Returns 


One of the most obvious conclusions from 
the questionnaire returns is that there is 
little uniformity throughout the state in 
regard to the grade levels or titles of courses 
in which such information is presented. 
Tas.e | shows the number of replies re- 
ceived and categories into which they were 


+The writer is indebted to C. A. Michelman, 
Chief of Occupational Information and Guidance, 
State of Illinois Board of Vocational Education, who 
made available the information in his office. The 
Guidance Services Annual Information Report is a 
report form sent to his office by each high school 
in the state of Illinois. It is not a required report, 
but most high schools in the state cooperate in 
filling it out. 
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divided. The “general” category includes 


homeroom programs, group guidance, 
orientation, and other types of activities not 
part of regular courses. 


TABLE 1 
Questionnaire Returns in Each Category 
Number Per Cent 


of of 
Category Returns Total 
A. Occupations Courses— 
9th & 10th grades 8 44 
_ B. Occupations Courses— 
llth & 12th grades 29 15.8 
C. Units in Other Courses— 
9th & 10th grades 56 30.6 
D. Units in Other Courses— 
llth & 12th grades 45 24.6 
E. General—9th-12th grades 26 14.2 
F. Jurors 19 10.4 
Tora “183 100.0 


The variety of course names and the dif- 
ferent areas of the curriculum reported 
lead to the conclusion that the interest of 
the instructor may often be a major factor 
in deciding whether or not occupational in- 
formation is part of a particular course. 


TABLE 2 
Occupations Courses Reported 
Name of Course Frequency 
1, Self Appraisal and Careers 18 
2. Occupations 12 
3. Occupational Civics 4 


4. Careers 8 
5. Personal and Occupational Guidance 1 
6. Occupational Guidance 1 


In addition to the courses shown in 
TABLE 2, 29 other courses were reported in 
which units dealing with occupational in- 


formation were taught. ‘These courses in- 
cluded practically all areas of instruction. 
English was mentioned most frequently, 26 
times, and social studies 17 times. 


Summary of Questionnaire Responses 


Persons who filled out the questionnaire 
were asked to rate the items for the grade 
level and type of course which they taught, 
and in terms of an ideal situation rather 
than the actual one. A five point scale was 
used to show the relative importance of 
each item. Means were computed for each 
category described above. Data concerning 
these are given in detail in a dissertation 
based on this study which was prepared 
under the supervision of Leo G. Bent, Dean 
of the College of Education, Bradley Uni- 
versity [2]. 

A total mean rating of at least two (“con- 
sidered to be of moderate importance”) was 
arbitrarily established as a minimum for 
an item to be considered among the list of 
objectives and desirable characteristics of 
a course or unit dealing with occupational 
information. 

The items listed below from the question- 
naire are arranged in rank order within the 
categories: objectives; course content; and 
techniques, procedures, and materials. 


Objectives 


1. To help students appraise their own interests, 
abilities, apt .udes, and personality character- 
istics with respect to the needs of occupations. 

2. To acquaint students with sources of occupa- 
tional information, and to educate them in the 
skills required to find, use, and organize such 
materials. 

3. To help students develop wholesome attitudes 
toward work and other workers. 

4. To create a desire in each student to be of 
service to society by filling a useful place in the 
world of work. 

5. To provide opportunities through which stu- 
dents may learn how to obtain accurate infor- 


What are the objectives and desirable characteristics for teaching occupational 
information? 
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mation about the training and/or educational 
requirements of occupations in which they are 
interested. 


. To aid students in developing techniques for 


making occupational choices. 


. To bring about student awareness of the oppor- 


tunities in their own school curriculum which 
may be of special value in preparing for certain 
occupations. 


. To contribute to the general education and the 


general fund of knowledge of the student. 


. To make students more aware of the availability 


and the value of counseling services. 


. To provide instruction and practice in the 


methods of seeking employment. 


. To develop an understanding of the contribu- 


tions made to society by various forms of work. 


. To provide opportunities through which stu- 


dents may become aware of the opportunities 
for occupational training in their own com- 
munity. 

To help students make better use of vocational 
training which they have received or may re- 
ceive in the future. 


- To help students select and enter appropriate 


educational and/or training programs. 


. To study basic socio-economic conditions of oc- 


cupational life in order that students may de- 
velop intelligent and cooperative attitudes to- 
ward the problems which they may meet. 


. To help each student choose an occupational 


field. 


. To promote a closer relationship between the 


school and the industries, businesses, and other 
places of employment in the community. 


. To help students develop avocational interests. 
. To help students understand the relation of 


avocations to vocations. 


. To help students to develop plans for advance- 


ment while “on-the-job.” 


‘The other three objectives included on 


the questionnaire received mean ratings 
lower than two. 


21. 
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To teach students the dangers of different types 
of false guidance such as phrenology, astrology, 
fortune-telling, etc. 


. To help each student choose a specific occupa- 


tion. 


. To encourage a distribution of workers that is 


in accordance with the needs of society. 


Course Content 


. The relationship between school life and occu- 


pational life and the importance of particular 
subjects. 


. Lhe development of wholesome attitudes to- 


ward occupational requirements and rewards. 


. How to understand and improve one’s own 


personality. 


. How to conduct oneself during an interview for 


a job. 


. How to study. 
. How to select an institution for further educa- 


tion and/or training. 


. Where and how to obtain information about 


openings. 
How to fill out an application blank for a job. 


. How to write a letter of application. 
. How to use information gained from tests of 


intelligence, aptitude, interests, and abilities to 
help solve occupational problems. 


. How people differ physically, mentally, and 


socially. 


. Information about apprentice training—method 


of entry, length of training, trades in which 
used, etc. 


- Qualities which have helped people to attain 


success. 


. Conditions and trends in occupational group- 


ings, such as: professional and semi-professional, 
clerical and sales, services, agriculture, forestry 
and fishery occupations, and skilled, semi-skilled 
and unskilled occupations. 


. Information about military service. 
. The relationship of workers and their inter- 


dependence. 


. Basic human needs and how they affect occupa- 


tions. 


. Socio-economic factors related to occupations. 
. How to make and use a community survey of 


occupational opportunities. 


. Legislation affecting workers. 
21. 


How to write an autobiography and use it as an 
aid in making occupational choices. 


Four questionnaire items in the course 


content section had a total mean of less 
than two. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


The classification of occupations according to 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
Occupational Classification according to the 
Census Bureau. 

The meaning of certain basic statistical concepts 
such as percentile, mean, median, and mode. 
Standard Industrial Classification of 1949. 


Teaching Techniques, Procedures, and Materials 


=. 


Intensive individual study of one or more 
occupations selected by each student. 
Counseling by a trained counselor in connection 
with the course. 
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3. Use of movies, slides, and filmstrips to provide 

information about occupations. 

. Have each student match his own characteristics 

with those of particular occupations. 

5. Self-appraisal through the use and interpreta- 
tion of standardized psychological tests. 

6. Practice filling out application blanks and writ- 
ing letters of application. 

7. Use of speakers representing occupations in 
which they are successfully employed. 

8. Field trips and visits to places of work. 

9. Class study of as many occupations and/or 
occupational fields as possible. 

10. Student reports based on _ interviews 
workers. 

11. Career conferences. 

12. Conduct practice job interviews in the class. 

13. Class survey of the occupational opportunities 
in the community. 

14. Committee study and reports on occupational 
fields. 

15. Have class members write letters to business 
concerns in order to obtain information about 
occupational opportunities. 

16. Obtain occupational information through bio- 
graphical study. 


~ 


with 


Three items from this section received a 
mean rating lower than two. 


17. Use sociodrama to help solve occupational 
problems. 

18. Follow-up study of previous students made by 
the class. 

19. Class participation in “Occupations Please” or 
a similar quiz game in the classroom. 


Summary 


Based on responses from 164 Illinois high 
school teachers of occupational information 
and a group of 19 “jurors” made up of ex- 
perts and recognized authorities in the field, 
a tentative set of objectives and desirable 
characteristics for teaching occupational in- 
formation was established by including 
those items from the questionnaire which 
had a total mean value of two or more. 
Values assigned to each item by the re- 
spondents were based on what they thought 
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would be an ideal situation rather than the 
actual conditions. 

The tentative list, established by the 
means described above, was presented and 
arranged in rank order. The list included 
20 statements of objectives, 21 items to be 
included in the course content, and 16 items 
regarding techniques, procedures, and ma 
terials. 


Conclusions 


1. The tentative list established in this study 
needs to be verified by evaluation studies 
following its application in classroom 
situations. The relative values assigned 
particular items may have been in- 
fiuenced by teacher competencies and the 
amount of specialized training in this 
area. 

2. More schools in Illinois are teaching oc- 
cupational information through units in 
separate courses than through a separate 
course in occupations. The majority of 
these units are in either English or social 
studies classes. Units in other courses are 
taught most frequently in the ninth and 
tenth grades, and the separate courses are 
taught most frequently in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades. The proper place 
for instruction regarding occupational 
information in the curriculum needs to 
be studied. 

3. No textbook or set of instructional ma- 
terial examined by the writer seemed to 
be adequate to teach a course designed 
to meet the list of desirable character- 
istics. The teacher who attempts to use 
the list will find a wealth of material in 
the form of textbooks, supplementary 
materials, movies, and filmstrips, but will 
need to plan to use many of these rather 
than any particular one. 
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A Group Guidance Inter-Faith Project 


GEORGE HARLOW 


™ ALL METROPOLITAN areas there are or- 
ganizations which offer a variety of wel- 
fare services for young people. Recrea- 
tional, physical, cultural, and _ religious 
needs appear to be of primary importance 
to most community leaders; somewhat less 
interest is manifested in the educational, 
mental health, and vocational needs of ado- 
lescence. This paper presents the results of 
a study undertaken to show how a voca- 
tional program was incorporated into an 
ongoing neighborhood cultural and recrea- 
tional program. 

Cooperating in this program were two sec- 
tarian agencies in Chicago, the Erie Neigh- 
borhood House and the Jewish Vocational 
Service. The Jewish Vocational Service 
helps individuals in the Jewish Community 
to secure employment and to plan a voca- 
tional or educational career. Erie Neigh- 
borhood House is a settlement house foster- 
ing educational, social, physical, and re- 
ligious growth within its geographical area. 
Located in the midst of a large city, it serves 
a diversified population. The program dis- 
cussed here was designed to help Erie House 
provide needed vocational assistance to the 
persons using its services. 

Several board members of the Erie Neigh- 
borhood House felt that the vocational 
problems of the young people were being 
overlooked in the attention paid to general 
recreational and cultural programs. They 
also believed that many of the agency’s 
workers avoided dealing with such voca- 
tional problems because they were not ade- 
quately prepared to handle them. In ap- 
proaching the Jewish Vocational Service to 
explore possibilities of help in working out 


Grorce Hartow is a Vocational Counselor with 
the Jewish Vocational Service of Chicago, Illinois. 
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a vocational counseling program, they raised 
two questions: (1) Is it possible to set up a 
cooperative project between groups whose 
interest and clientele are somewhat differ- 
ent? and (2) Is it possible to broaden the 
scope and thinking of the groups partici- 
pating in the program with minimum staff 
time and money? 

The Project 

The cooperating groups set up the fol- 
lowing program: (1) Board education and 
participation—a committee of the Erie 
Board would work closely with the Erie 
Neighborhood Staff and a staff member of 
the Jewish Vocational Service. A Boys 
Work Committee would serve as liaison be- 
tween board, staff, and the Jewish Voca- 
tional Service. (2) Staff Education and par- 
ticipation—Erie House staff would take part 
in vocational orientation and training ses- 
sions. After such training, staff would be 
expected to handle vocational counseling 
material directly with the members. (3) 
The Jewish Vocational Service would coun- 
sel five individuals directly as a demonstra- 
tion. (4) The project would be evaluated at 
the end of the year. 

The group, limited to those members who 
were in high school and ready for work, 
numbered 100 teenage boys and girls. The 
Erie House staff consisted of 8 full time 
workers, 5 of whom had professional train- 
ing in education, religion, or social work, 
plus 15 part-time workers and volunteers. 
The program director of Erie House served 
as spokesman and coordinator for the group; 
the liaison worker between the two agencies 
was the group guidance counselor of the 
Jewish Vocational Service (hereafter re- 
ferred to as the “liaison”). 
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The staff met for training sessions at 
various intervals during the year. In addi- 
tion they devoted regular staff meeting time 
to training. In order to integrate the voca- 
tional counseling program into the total 
Erie House activities, the liaison attended 
all staff meetings and his contribution to 
the project was incorporated into the gen- 
eral meeting content. 

The liaison met with the Boys Work Com- 
mittee and helped plan their program. 
Their first concern was whether each indi- 
vidual in the group should be tested. After 
discussing the purpose of psychological 
tests, the group decided that testing would 
be expensive and without any great value 
for the project itself. They decided that the 
Erie House Board could best serve as con- 
sultants and should be available to the 
young people to discuss their own work and 
interest. In addition, board members 
would present facts concerning their own 
fields of work at a series of general meetings. 
The liaison proposed a joint meeting of the 
boys work committee and a committee of 
teenagers from Erie House, and a joint 
program was arranged on a trial basis. This 
group decided that if feasible, a general 
“career nights” program would be arranged 
in place of a series of general meetings. 
Here the interest level of the group could be 
checked and a number of careers discussed 
at one time. 

To get a better picture of individual 
interests, the group determined that each 
member would be given a short interview. 
After studying pertinent material on the in- 
dividual, the program director, who acted 
as interviewer, raised two specific questions 
with the teenager: (1) What type of work 
would you accept if you had to begin work 
immediately? and (2) What type of work 
would you like to be doing five years from 
now? The interviewer incorporated the 
results of this interview into a report which 
contained all of the then available 
information. 

After careful screening by the staff and 
program director, three boys and two girls 
about to graduate from high school were 
selected to receive direct counseling from 
the Jewish Vocational Service. The staff 
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attempted to select young people with dif- 
fering interests and needs and ones whom 
they believed could profit from counseling. 


Program Results 


With reference to the Boys Work Com- 
mittee the following results emerged: (1) 
At meetings with the Boys Work Committee, 
a committee of the member group dis- 
covered that it had many ideas in common 
with the board and the work committee. 

Members of the participating group were 
more likely to follow through in plans 
when made by this joint group than when 
developed by the Boys Work Committee 
a.one. (2) The Board set up a speakers’ 
roster to be used by the staff. All Board 
members were listed as well as others who 
were willing to participate. Board mem- 
bers also made time available to accompany 
members on visits to plants, colleges, and 
business organizations. (3) The Boys 
Work Committee was helped to handle 
vocational problems with small and large 
groups. Necessary resources and material 
(educational and vocational) were made 
available to them. 

With reference to staff training and group 
guidance participation the following results 
were obtained: (1) The staff felt that the 
program had as its ultimate purpose re- 
placement of many of them by trained 
people in the vocational field. Toward the 
end of the project full cooperation from the 
staff was obtained and a feeling of security 
achieved. (2) The staff and board became a 
closely knit unit increasingly aware of the 
problems of its adolescent group. Both the 
staff and the board came to respect the con- 
tributions which each had to make in solv- 
ing their mutual problems. (3) Group 
work principles were underlined when the 
staff saw that by understanding the total 
needs of the individual they were able to 
be of greater help in working with the ado- 
lescent. (4) Community referral resources 
were used in meeting the needs of the teen- 
age group. Learning the limits of their own 
service was difficult at first for the Erie 
Staff, but was accepted as they gained ex- 
perience in guiding youth. For example, 
Joe left school at 16. He falsified his cre- 
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dentials and told his school that he was 
moving to Long Island. Meanwhile he 
came to the staff of Erie Neighborhood 
House and asked for help in finding work. 
When the Jewish Vocational Service was 
called upon for suggestions in helping the 
boy locate employment his faked birth cer- 
tificate came to light and his reason for 
using it. At this point case work service 
and vocational service were called upon to 
help the boy with his problem, since obvi- 
ous family problems were basic to his situa- 
tion. With counseling he was helped to 
return to school and a beginning was made 
toward working out the problems of the 
family. Staff education enabled them to go 
beyond the immediate plans of the boy to 
appreciation of the need for long range 
plans and of resources where help and in- 
formation could be obtained. Additional 
questions about problems such as the draft, 
continuation of school, and the use of the 
employment service helped the staff deal 
more effectively with the group. 

With reference to the individual counsel- 
ing program the following resulted: (1) 
The five counselees selected for direct con- 
tact with the Jewish Vocational Service 
were somewhat skeptical about this program 


although they were aware of the service they 
were receiving. They were afraid that their 
own plans, such as locating immediate em- 
ployment or being allowed to continue in 
college, might be interfered with. They 
also felt different from the rest of the mem- 
bers of their adolescent group. It was diff- 
cult to establish rapport with them and a 
woman counselor found that the male coun- 
selees would have preferred working with 
a male counselor. (2) Another difficulty in 
the program was the unfamiliarity the JVS 
counselor had with the language and mores 
of the group. Education between staffs is 
demonstrated as a necessity when dealing 
with differing community populations. 

The result of the program has led to the 
establishment of a pilot project in voca- 
tional counseling. Erie Neighborhood 
House has decided that the project has been 
successful in demonstrating the need for vo- 
cational counseling. A part-time worker 
has been employed to continue the counsel- 
ing project and to serve as a consultant to 
the group program. If this pilot project is 
successful, and if it is indicated that there 
is a need for such a worker, a full-time voca- 
tional counselor will be employed. 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY CONFERENCE 


The 1956 Conference of the American Occupational Therapy Associa- 
tion will be held from September 29 through October 5 in Minneapolis, 


Minnesota, at the Nicollet Hotel. 


The theme of the Conference will be “Time for Reflection,” and the 
topics will include: Occupational Therapy in Relation to General Medi- 
cine and Surgery, Geriatrics, Pediatrics, Physical Disabilities, and 


Psychiatry. 
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Agreement between Counselor-Counselee Vocational 
Decisions and Interest Inventory Scores 


GEORGE DOUGLAS MAYO 
and 


DAVID S. THOMAS 


Me VOCATIONAL counselors probably 
would agree with the following state- 
ments: (a) Interest inventory scores con- 
tribute to the over-all objective of identify- 
ing the occupation (s) most appropriate for 
the counselee. (b) Reasonably adequate 
vocational decisions can be made without 
interest inventory scores, provided other 
tools in the counselor’s kit are used wisely. 
It follows that interest inventory scores 
should be related to counselor-counselee de- 
cisions reached in the absence of the infor- 
mation provided by interest inventories. 
The relationships should be far from perfect 
since a number of factors other than in- 
terest affect vocational choice, but an ob- 
servable relationship should exist. This 
note reports an empirical check on the pres- 
ence and extent of this relationship. 

The inventory was developed by Clark 
(J, 2] for use with U. S. Navy enlisted men. 
It consists of 190 triads to which the sub- 
ject is asked to respond by indicating which 
of the three activities he would like to do 
most (e.g., write letters, fix a leaky faucet, 
or interview someone for a newspaper story). 
Similarly, the subject is asked to indicate 
which of the activities he would most dis- 
like to do. The third alternative is left 
blank. Empirical keys have been developed 


Grorce Douctas Mayo and Davin S. THomas 
are with the Naval Air Technical Training Com- 
mand, Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tennessee. The 
opinions expressed in this paper are those of the 
writers and are not necessarily shared by the De- 
partment of the Navy or any of its agencies. 


which differentiate experienced men in a 
number of naval occupations from navy- 
men-in-general. The present study deals 
with recruits assigned to naval aviation. 
Inventory keys were available for fcur of 
the more populous naval aviation occupa- 
tions. Ir addition, a key developed for the 
navy electrician occupation appeared to be 
appropriate for the similar occupation of 
aviation electrician. The intercorrelations 
among the five keys with the sample used in 
the study, are shown in TABLE 1. 


TABLE 1 
Intercorrelations among Interest Inventory Keys 
(N = 1971) 
Key 1 2 3 4 


1. Aircraft engine man 
2. Aircraft structures and 


hydraulics man 0.67 


3. Aviation ordnance man —0.11 —0.17 
4. Electrician 0.35 0.06 0.07 
5. Aviation electronics 
man —0.02 0.38 0.25 0.65 


The inventory was administered to 1,971 
recruits during their first week of aviation 
training. During this and the following 
weeks of the eight weeks’ course, the men 
received preparatory training for aviation 
technical schools, including mathematics, 
physics, layout, and the use of hand tools. 
They were familiarized with the 12 naval 
aviation occupations and during the last 


An empirical check on the presence and extent of relationship 
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TABLE 2 
Relationship between Highest Interest Inventory Score and Counszlor-Counselee Vocational 


Decision 
Aviation Occupation N Highest Inventory Score Cc x* 
1. Engine man 262 sorta 8 & 0.28 23.1t 
2. Structures and hydraulics man 208 43 76 37 32 20 0.38 34.5t 
3. Ordnance man 103 19 2 30 13 0.21 4.9° 
4. Electrician 168 24 30 34 56 24 0.31 17.8t 
5. Electronics man $91 60 41 66 87 137 0.35 55.7 


* Significant at less than 5% level. 

t Significant at less than 1% level. 
two weeks received vocational counseling 
assisted by sever full-time civilian coun- 
selors. The inventory answer sheets were 
not scored until after counseling had been 
completed, so that there would be no pos- 
sibility of the scores affecting vocational 
choice. The five raw scores, corresponding 
to the five keys, were converted to standard 
scores, using the means and standard devia- 
tions of the group of 1,971 men. The high- 
est standard score of each man, who with 
the aid of a counselor selected one of the 
five occupations for which interest keys were 
available, was plotted against the vocational 
decision arrived at jointly by the counselor 
and counselee. The total number of men 
selecting the five occupations was 1,132. 

By application of the chi-square test of 
significance to this table is was possible to 
determine whether or not a disproportion- 
ate number of men who had selected each 
of the occupations made their highest in- 
terest inventory score on the same occupa- 
tion. TABLE 2 shows the observed frequen- 
cies involved in the chi-square computation, 
chi-square values, and the contingency co- 
efficients corresponding to the chi-squares. 
The availability of jobs has an effect upon 
the decisions reached in a military counsel- 
ing situation just as it does in a civilian 
counseling situation. The proportion of 
recruits that is needed in each of the naval 
aviation occupations is known, and there is 
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a tendency for counselor-counselee decisions 
to approximate these proportions. It was 
necessary to take these proportions into 
account in computing the expected fre- 
quencies for the chi-squares, instead of 
making the erroneous assumption that there 
was an equal chance of each of the five oc- 
cupations being chosen by a counselee. 
The results indicate that in each of the 
five occupations a larger number of men 
than would be expected on the basis of 
chance made their highest inventory score 
on the same occupation they selected in the 
counseling situation. This is as it should be 
if statements (a) and (b) above, are correct. 
The results are therefore interpreted as 
additional evidence in support of the use 
of the navy interest inventory in a military 


vocational counseling situation. It is noted, | 
however, that the relationship between / 


highest interest inventory score and coun- 
selor-counselee decision is not sufficiently 
close to suggest that counseling serves 


mainly to confirm information that is avail- | 


able from an interest inventory. 
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HASTINGS HIGH SCHOOL 
Works on the Drop Out Problem 


WILLIAM T. JAQUES 


Mv: HAS BEEN written in recent years 
about the drop out _ problem. 
School people all over the nation have been 
concerned and have been trying to devise 
ways which would reduce the number of 
those who leave school before graduation. 
The following is a description of what one 
school is doing to try to solve this problem. 

Like other school people, faculty per- 
sonnel at Hastings High School had been 
concerned for a number of years about stu- 
dents who drop out, but they had not 
known just what to do. They realized that 
when a boy or girl walks in, lays his books 
down, and says he is quitting, it is usually 
a waste of time and effort to try to persuade 
him otherwise. A number of times it was 
sugg sted that if some way could be found 
to identify, during junior high school, stu- 
dents who were likely to drop out of school, 
perhaps something could be done. The 
answer came in an article in Occupations 


_/), identifying 10 characteristics indicative 
_ of the prospective drop out: Excessive ab- 


scence, placement in the lowest decile on 
a mental ability test, broken home, failure 


in school subjects, minimal family educa- 
_ tion, low family economic status, male sex, 


lack of participation in school activities, 
school retardation, and low score on a stand- 
ardized reading test. 

The Hastings High School Guidance 
Committee agreed to undertake a project 
dealing with the prospective drop out utiliz- 


T. Jaques is Director of Guidance at 
Hastings Senior High School, Hastings, Nebraska. 


ing the characteristics as given. The first 
step was to attempt to discover how many 
pupils had the above characteristics. Ac- 
cordingly, a study was made of the per- 
sonnel records of the classes of 1956, 1955, 
1954, and 1953. Any pupil having four or 
more of the critical characteristics was con- 
sidered a prospective drop out. One hun- 
dred nineteen such pupils were found. 

The next step was to devise a method of 
working with these pupils. Each pupil was 
assigned as a special project to one teacher, 
who had him in the subject that the pupil 
said he liked best or in which he was doing 
his best work. Each teacher was asked to 
be responsible for a limited number of 
pupils in an attempt to make the students 
feel that there was at least one person in the 
school who was especially interested in 
them. The committee felt that regardless 
of what was done probably a number of 
these pupils would leave school. On the 
other hand, it was felt that if only a few 
pupils were saved, the project would be 
worth while. 

Since the project was started, a re-check 
has been made each year to find the names 
of pupils who might have been overlooked 
or who might have developed more of the 
characteristics. Each year also the new 
seventh grade class has been investigated. 
At the close of the second semester of the 
1954-1955 school year, 331 pupils were in- 
cluded in the experiment. Of this group, 
130 pupils in the graduating classes of 1953 
through 1955 were classified as prospective 
drop outs. Of the 130 so identified, 43 have 
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TABLE 1 


Intelligence Quotients of Prospective Drop Outs 


Graduated Drop Outs Others Still in School Totals 

100 and over 8 28 8 $8 82 
90-99 14 27 10 36 87 
80-89 15 40 17 36 108 
70-79 6 12 7 10 35 
Below 70 0 2 1 5 8 
Unknown 0 4 7 0 11 

Torats 48 118 50 125 $31 


been graduated, 73 dropped out of school, 
9 members of these classes transferred to 
other schools, and 4 others were sent to 
penal institutions. One of these was gradu- 
ated from high school there. One member 
of the class of 1955 was still in school in 
May of 1955. 

The fact that 43 members of the group 
have been graduated has been very en- 
couraging. How many of them would have 
finished school had the extra interest not 
been taken in them, no one can know. We 
feel, however, that many of them would not 
have finished school if this type of personal 
relationship had not been established. 

Of the remaining 201 pupils in the classes 
of 1956 through 1960, 39 have already 
dropped out of school, 28 have transferred 
to other schools and may or may not still be 
in school, 4 have been dismissed from school, 
4 have been sent to penal institutions, | has 
been sent to the state hospital, 1 is deceased, 
and 125 were still in schcool as of June 1, 
1955. 

Of the group which was in school on 
June 1, 1955, several had shown improve- 
ment in their school work and some were 
beginning to take part in school activities. 

The question is sometimes raised as to 
whether, on the basis of ability, some of 
these students should be encouraged to re- 
main in school. The majority of these 
pupils were given either the Otis Quick 
Scoring Test of Mental Maturity or the 
New California Short Form Test of Mental 
Maturity at the sixth grade level. TABLE 1 
shows the intelligence quotients of these 
pupils at that time. 


This table indicates that on the basis of 
scholastic ability most of these people 
should be able to profit from a high school 
education. Perhaps the lower 15 to 20 per 
cent should not be given much encourage- 
ment. The other 80 per cent to 85 per cent 
probably have the ability, if they are able 
to put forth the effort. 

Some people have asked if we are really 
identifying the drop outs. Illness has 
forced a few pupils to quit. Each’ year 
several girls are married. While some of 
them finish high school, several do not. 
Annually a number who have entered our 
high school for the first time, leave before 
they have been integrated into our pro- 
gram. ‘These three groups could not be 
identified by the 10 characteristics. Of the 
remaining pupils who drop out, about 60 
per cent have been on our prospective drop 
out list. 

The Guidance Committee of Hastings 
High School would agree that more should 
be done toward preventing drop outs. 
However, the above facts indicate that prog- 
ress is being made both in identifying those 
pupils who are likely to drop out and in 
keeping some of those pupils in school. The 
committee feels that the method devised is 
a step in the right direction for this par- 
ticular school. 
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Informal Observations in Guidance 


Wis A STUDENT with a physical handi- 
cap is admitted to one of the munici- 


pal colleges of New York, City he is ex- 
pected to pursue the same courses and 
meet, with minimal adjustments, the same 
requirements for his degree as do all other 
students. 

At two of these large, non-resident, tui- 
tion-free colleges in New York City (the 
Gity College and Hunter College), the 
Registrar, the Deans, the Chairmen of De- 
partments, and the classroom instructors as 
well as guidance personnel cooperate to 
enable these students to meet these require- 
ments and to take their place in the college 
‘community. 

One of the first probiems to be faced is 
that of transportation to and from home to 
college. In a city like New York transpor- 
tation, especially during rush hours, poses 
serious difficulties for those with physical 
handicaps. Arrangements are therefore 
made for post tuberculars, cardiacs, post 
_ polios on crutches, and the visually handi- 


.| capped for whom crowds might be hazard- 


ous and for those whose work tolerance may 
be low, to schedule their classes so that they 
can avoid rush hour travel. Wheel chair 
cases are provided with special transporta- 
tion by New York State Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

At the time of registration, for those stu- 
dents whose physical condition precludes 
excessive stair climbing or walking every 
effort is made to schedule their classes in 
the same building. At City College a letter 
~ MarcareT E. Conpon is with the Department of 
Student Life at City College, New York, New York. 
Rutn S. LERNER is with the Bureau of Educational 


and Vocational Guidance at Hunter College, New 
York, New York. 
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Program Adjustments for the Physically Handicapped 
At the College Level 


MARGARET E. CONDON and RUTH S. LERNER 


goes to the Registrar recommending these 
special program considerations; at Hunter 
the College Registrar conducts special early 
registration for these students before regular 
registration so that they may have first 
choice of hours and rooms. 

All the severely handicapped students 
present very special problems in laboratory 
courses. Before such a student is assigned 
to a laboratory course, the Chairman of the 
Department and the instructor of the course 
are consulted to consider whether feasible 
arrangements may be made in that course. 
Once the student has been admitted an 
official notice is sent to the instructor which 
informs him of the presence of that student 
and states arrangements which have been 
made and also instructs him as to procedure 
in cases where seizures or attacks might 
occur as in diabetes or convulsive disorders. 
It must be stated with emphasis, that in 
some cases students may not be permitted 
to take certain laboratory courses because 
the chairman or instructor believes it un- 
wise, either in terms of the student's safety 
or that of the rest of the class. One method 
which has been found useful is the assign- 
ment of a student assistant to the blind and 
cerebral palsied. Particularly at the City 
College which has an engineering school, 
students have pursued work in Physics, 
Chemistry, and Engineering with consider- 
able success. Since the fall of 1955, a new 
plan is being tried in Geology and Biology 
enabling the blind to participate in lecture 
and discussions but to be excused from the 
laboratory work. In these cases the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Course and Stand- 
ing is requested to waive laboratory require- 
ments and to allow the substitution of 
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some. other course, depending on the stu- 
dent's goal. 

At the present time blind students are ex- 
cused from Art classes but it is hoped that 
eventually courses in Sculpturing may be 
offered in place of the regular required Art 
course. Blind students take the regular 
Mathematics sequence and in the School of 
Business, the regular Accounting courses. 
Some of the blind students enrolled at the 
City College planned self-help devices so 
that they were able to take courses in Engi- 
neering. One of the former students is 
now employed as an -Electronics Research 
Engineer. 

Students with hearing losses pursue the 
regular college curriculum except that, in 
some cases, the regular speech requirements 
are waived and lip-reading courses are sub- 
stituted. In some cases, these students have 
been exempted from advanced modern 
language study since in these courses audi- 
tory acuity is vital to understanding. In 
other cases, they have taken classical lan- 


guages in lieu of modern foreign languages 
since oral communication in the classical 
languages is not required. 

In line with our policy of helping the 


physically handicapped students avail 
themselves of all the facilities offered by the 
colleges, the Hygiene Department arranges 
appropriate activities and special classes in 
physical education so that they can engage 
in physical activities which are suitable and 
healthful for them. Swimming may be 
advised for a post polio; wrestling for a 
blind student. 

As may be seen from the adjustments 
mentioned above, it is the aim of these col- 
leges to help the students pursue the regular 
four-year college course with minimal modi- 
fication of curriculum requirements. The 
colleges are committed to the belief that 
this is the best way to help them toward 
their vocational objectives as well as to- 
ward well-rounded development as human 
beings. 


DATA FOR THE A.P.G.A. MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY 


October 5 is the last day for receiving at APGA Headquarters informa- 
tion frem current paid members for listing in the 1956 Membership 
Directory. The Directory Listing Forms were mailed to all old members 
with the first and second billings. New members were sent the forms 


when they paid their dues. 


Entries in the Directory will be based on the information supplied by 
members on this form. Anyone who has not yet furnished the requested 
information should do so at once. Additional copies of the form may be 
obtained upon request from APGA National Headquarters, 1534 “O” 


Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Guest Editorial 


O.. OF THE major problems which has 
faced our Journal has been the difficulty of 
obtaining significant articles concerned with 
guidance at the elementary and secondary 
school levels. One may point to the relative 
infancy of guidance in the elementary 
school as a plausible reason for the lack of 
good material in this area. But certainly 
this excuse does not exist for guidance in 
the secondary school, which now has a long 
history and has been firmly established. 
What are the reasons for this relative scar- 
city of publication in the secondary field? 
Is it because there are not interesting and 
worth-while things being tried out now 
which represent real improvement over 
long established practices? It is difficult 
to believe that this is true—that there are 
no longer unique and fresh approaches 
being tried out. Surely the inventiveness 
and originality of practitioners in the field 
have not dried up. 

Also it is difficult to believe that no longer 
is there any careful research going on in 
secondary school guidance. If this is true 
it is high time that such research be under- 
‘taken. We certainly are far from having 
final answers to problems of basic concepts, 
relationships, tools, and techniques. 

Probably the answer is to be found in 
several parts. First, practitioners in second- 
ary school guidance are usually so busy in 
a purely service function that little time or 
energy remain for reporting what is being 
done. This is a real barrier to writing for 
publication and, admittedly, is not easy to 
overcome. But if our profession is to con- 
tinue to grow in acceptance and status we 
must somehow find time and energy to share 
our “know-how” with others and to demon- 
strate that we are not stagnant, that we are 
constantly trying out what we believe to be 
better ways, and can report evidence on 
what seems to be improvement. 

Second, we probably have become prac- 
titioners because we prefer to practice 
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rather than to write about our practices. 
The more articulate among those who enter 
guidance and personnel work probably tend 
to migrate into university and specialized 
agency positions. Perhaps the answer to 
this can be found in teamwork, with a 
practitioner joining with a university in- 
structor to do a joint job of writing. For 
most of us, authorship is a difficult and pain- 
ful process and we need not hesitate to com- 
bine our “know-how” with someone else’s 
writing skill. 

Third, maybe people in secondary school 
guidance are just too modest. Many sec- 
ondary school counselors often dismiss truly 
unique contributions which they are 
making with the remark, “Oh this is old 
stuff. Why report it?” Modesty is a good 
trait, but let’s not overdo it. 

What are some of the problems for which 
we need answers whether obtained em- 
pirically or through controlled research? 
Here are some which come to mind: 


1. Does it make any real difference in the 
ability of a counselor to establish rela- 
tionships with his counselors if he also 
has to teach or to assume disciplinary 
roles in the school setting, such as polic- 
ing the cafeteria? Is there any real evi- 
dence from experience or research to 
answer this question? This particular 
point still remains a thorny issue between 
guidance people and school administra- 
tors. Would not evidence help? 

. What practices have proved successful in 
getting parents to accept limitations in 
their children? Admittedly this over- 
laps into clinical psychology and psy- 
chiatry but maybe some school counselors 
have found some answers. If so, what 
are they? 

. Does group instruction in educational 
and occupational information help 
pupils make wiser choices? There is 
some research in this area, but not 
enough for a firm answer. 

4. What about the problem of predicting 
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for college success? High schools in- 
creasingly are being faced with this prob- 
lem. Here controlled research, especially 
with objective tests, does exist. But is it 
enough? Or can we do only a little 
better than chance? Has any particular 
factor or combination of factors proved 
to be successful in a particular school? 


. How can a counselor get classroom 
teachers to really accept and work with 
difficult pupils? Are there interesting ex- 
ploratory efforts in this direction? Can 
these efforts be described and some kind 
of real evidence as to their success pre- 
sented? 


6. 


What about the tremendously important 
and complex problem of counseling tech. 


niques? Has any one systematically 
tried to use a specific orientation? Con- 
trolled experimentation is extremely diffi. 
cult with this problem, but how about an 
antecedent-consequent approach? 


One could go on but perhaps the above 


are sufficiently suggestive. Let us somehow 
find the time and energy to tell our story 
and to build our profession into one that 
has a real body of knowledge and skills 


commanding genuine 


respect.—EDWARD 


LANDY. 
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CALL FOR RESEARCH PAPERS 
1957 APGA CONVENTION 


Presentation of papers on significant research in the fields of guidance and personnel is to be 
featured on the 1957 APGA Convention program. 


Formal reports on research will constitute the content of a series of fifteen minute meetings. 


Members of APGA are invited to prepare research report manuscripts in full length, final 
edited form for action by the Committee on Review and Selection of Research Papers. Manu- 
scripts must be prepared in triplicate on 8'/, by 11 bond paper, double space typed, one 
inch margin copy. The length of the manuscript must not exceed twelve minutes of read- 
ing time. 


Manuscripts should be submitted to one of the following chairmen of the division to which 
the research most logically relates: 


Dr. Paul Dressel Dr. Raymond Hatch 
a Chairman, A.C.P.A. Program Chairman, N.V.G.A. 
Mi igan State University Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan East Lansing, Michigan 
Miss Alice Moore Dr. Leslie O. Carlin 


Program Chairman, A.S.C.A. 
Lowrey High School 
Dearborn, ‘Michigan 
Dr. Walter Johnson 
Chairman, N.A.G.S.C.T. 
Michigan State University 

East Lansing, Michigan 
To be considered for acceptance on the program, interested persons should immediately 
notify the appropriate chairman of his intent to submit a paper. Copy must be received by 
the appropriate divisional chairman not later than November 1, 1956. 


Program Chairman, S.P.A.T.E. 
Central Michigan College 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


The following information must accompany the report as submitted to divisional chairmen: 
Name of person who will deliver the report, his or her title, organization or agency repre- 
sented, address: street, city, and state. 


For further information regarding this program please communicate with S. C. Hulslander, 
A.P.G.A. Convention Coordinator, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Letters 


from our readers 


Abandon Guidance? 


To the Editor: 

Mr. John R. Seeley’s article in the May issue of 
the Journal certainly was an interesting one—one 
with a most provocative title. 

I must confess, my first reaction was one of dis- 
may—“Guidance: a Plea for Abandonment?”—why 
should this be? I read on to determine why 
Guidance was to be abandoned, only to discover 


that Mr. Seeley’s disagreement was not with a 
philosophy of guidance, so much as with the con- 
notation he has placed upon the term. 

Having read the article in its entirety left me 
with ambivalent feelings. It seems the plea, in 
effect, argues for more latitude on the part of the 
counselor in the actual decision-making process. 
However, it is my feeling that the consensus among 
people in the field today is that there is no quarrel 
whatever with this point of view; that this view 
is, in fact, supported. 

The statement made by Mr. Seeley that, “the 
teacher’s role has changed from that of an un- 
conscious transmitter of generally accepted values 


yto one where he is expected to shape the child's 


character” is a concept untenable to most guidance 
people; if this metamorphosis has actually occurred, 
it has occurred most subtly, and the undersigned 
has been unaware of it. 

Mr. Seeley complains that “no longer is there an 
attested and acceptable morality.” I cannot recall 
in human history when any such acceptance was 
ever achieved. 

Perhaps I am oversimplifying when I say that to 
me the article is saying in effect, “Let us be less 
directive in our approach to this business of coun- 
seling—let us encourage the counselee to participate 
more fully in the decision-making process, and let 
the inquiring mind be more in evidence.” 

These concepts are certainly not new, and it 
seems to me, have received rather general accept- 
ance. Again I am left with the feeling that the 
plea for abandonment of guidance, in terms of the 
structured concept described by the author, is made 
without any really new approach. 

The thesis of the article seems to me to deplore 
the fact that today there are “no longer any plain 
answers—any clear and certain answers to any im- 
portant questions.” It would be difficult indeed to 
temember any time, any age, in which these answers 
to problems were clear and well defined, and when 
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solutions to problems required only the application 
of a more or less stilted formula. 
W. Trp SWENSON 
York Community High Schoo! 
Elmhurst, Illinois 


Too Many Directories; Too Little Information 


To the Editor: 

Several recent events (in April and May) prompt 
me to send you this note. Not long ago I was 
surprised to find in the morning's mail the NVGA’s 
Directory of Professional Members. 1 was surprised 
because while I am a member of the NVGA (asso- 
ciate member), I did not know that “we” were 
putting out a directory having in it only the names 
of the professional members. 

According to the “Directory Listing Form” for 
the 1956 Membership Directory of APGA there are 
nine subdivisions of membership in APGA. It is 
not inconceivable that a separate directory could 
be issued for each one. I doubt that there are 
many who feel that the APGA requires more than 
one directory. It would appear that there is need 
for closer coordination of the activities of the APGA 
and its divisions. 

If it is necessary or desirable that members of 
each group (e.g., professional members of NVGA) 
be easily identifiable, their names could be placed 
in alphabetical order in the back of the directory. 
The 1955 Directory of the American Psychological 
Association might serve as a model for the 1956 
Directory of the APGA. 

Not only does it appear that there is need for 
better communication between the divisions and 
APGA but there is need for better communication 
with the APGA membership. According to page 
253 of the January, 1956, issue of the Personnel and 
Guidance Journal (P and G), there are five divisions 
in the APGA, and only the NVGA has differentiated 
membership (three categories). Subsequent issues 
of P and G contain nothing to indicate that other 
divisions are differentiating their members or alter- 
ing the cost of membership. The “Directory List- 
ing Form” shows that ACPA and ASCA now have 
two categories of members (member and associate). 
The “Membership Dues” statement which accom- 
panied the “Directory Listing Form,” however, 
shows that only the NYGA has differentiated mem- 
bership (two categories). The “Membership Dues” 
statement also calls for a hitherto unannounced 
two-dollar “special assessment” for ACPA members 
in “1956-1957”; apparently this fee will not be 
charged for 1957-1958. A description of further 
inconsistencies and ambiguities is unnecessary. 

It should not be necessary to point out that it is 
important that the APGA membership be accurately 
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informed; P and G provides an effective means of 

communication, it should be used for this purpose. 
BENNO G. FRICKE 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Military Service Pictured Too Favorably 


To the Editor: 

This is a minority report from a self-appointed 
minority of one. 

The American Council on Education has pub- 
lished and distributed to high schools a volume 
entitled Your Life Plans and the Armed Forces, 
which is intended to be helpful to students who are 
deciding whether to volunteer for military service 
or wait to be drafted. 

The counselor who sincerely believes that every 
student should accept military service as his patri- 
otic duty may be quite satisfied with this volume. 
The counselor who still has some misgivings about 
both the desirability and the necessity for military 
service may wish to know a little more about the 
book before handing it to students with his en- 
dorsement. 

During the last World War, there were several 
thousand conscientious objectors on both sides of 
the conflict. Provision for them has been made in 
the draft laws of the United States and in the 
recently adopted conscription law in West Ger- 
many. There are well over 100,000 members of the 
historic peace churches in the United States. Some 
of their children are enrolled in public schools and 
may face some pretty trying conflicts when they 
are exposed to the recruiting activities of the mili- 
tary. 

If we as counselors still believe that the values of 
the individual rather than the values of the state 
should determine what the individual may chocse 
to do, then we as counselors may have a responsi- 
bility to present the provisions for conscientious 
objectors when we are presenting other information 
about military service, and to present them in such 
a way that the sincere conscientious objector will 
not feel that we are putting pressure on him to 
discard his own cherished ideals. 

For these reasons, it seems to me doubtful if we 
should sponsor a book which virtually ignores the 
conscientious objector, while lending its prestige 
and support to the view that military service is the 
only respectable course open to the patriotic young 
American. The limitations of this book have been 
well stated in a review which appeared in the 
News Notes of the Central Committee for the 
Conscientious Objectors: 

“Ninety pages out of 143 give glowing accounts 
of educational opportunities available through the 
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various branches of the service including the Coast 
Guard and Marine Corps. Little effort is made to 
portray opportunities to serve the nation and the 
world through other than the military. 

“The book endorses a period of military service 
as a good educational experience. It glamorize 
military careers, paints a picture of pretty uniforms, 
continuous study and play, and opportunity to travel 
the world. The deadening routine, the lonesome. 
ness, and temptations of military service are ignored. 
These disadvantages are glossed over by the under- 
statement that military service for many will not be 
as favorable to study as high school... . 

“You won't find anything about conscientious ob- 
jectors in this book either. Reference to the C. 0. 
position is contained in a listing of the various draft 
classifications. No consideration of the C. O. pro- 
visions in the draft law and opportunities for 
civilian service is included. The writers, no doubt, 
do not view such as a promising career. . . .” 

Rosert Hoprock 
New York University 
New York, New York 


Good Human Relations with Students 


To the Editor: 

I believe that the following ten principles of 
good human relations with students may be of 
interest to your readers: 

1. The interest and participation of most students 

is enhanced in classes where they admire and 

like the teacher as a person. 
. Sympathy and understanding for the individual 
student play a large role in increasing the 


motivation for work, especially among insecure) 


students who hold the teacher in awe. 

8. Most students want to feel that what they are 
doing is considered important in the eyes of 
the teacher, regardless of the level of thei 
understanding and achievement. 

4. Most students make progress in doing “on 
thing well along one line at one time.” Orderly, 
precise, and clear daily assignments by the 
teacher greatly facilitate this progress. 

5. Every student is different in intelligence, per; 
sonality and potential, even though he maj 
appear on the surface to fall into a so-called 
stereotype. It is dangerous to pigeonhole 
student into an easily tagged type. 

. Students develop intellectually through the solu 
tion of problems; the problem-solving approach 
in most courses helps to encourage creative 
imagination and keen interest in the subject. 

7. Most students resent being dominated; th 
prefer being met on their own intellectual leve 

to be understood and respected as persons. Th 
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resist the “high and mighty” professor who has 
forgotten when he was once a student. 

. All students want to be informed at regular in- 
tervals about their status and progress; usuaily 
they are receptive to constructive suggestions 
for improvement in their areas of weakness. 

9. Almost all students want to have a fair hearing; 
fairness and impartiality in evaluation gen- 
erally meets with a universally positive response. 

10. Most students want credit and reward for a 
job well done; criticism which includes some 
praise promises to enhance the total learning 
process. 


o 


MARVIN RIFE 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


Training of Scientists 
To the Editor: 


Max F. Baer’s “Washington Flashes” in the Janu- 
ary, 1956, issue of The Journal impels me to write 
a letter to the editor to state what is in my opinion 
a more reasonable view concerning training of 
American scientists and engineers. 

Following are basic flaws in arguments Mr. Baer 
has echoed from Admiral Strauss, et al.: 


—Implication that vocational counselors—or any- 
body—can do something to “correct” the fact that 
fewer American youth are being trained in sciences 
and engineering than in Russia. What is your basic 
premise in vocational guidance? Does the counselor 
direct, persuade, even demand of, his clients? No 
thank you. 

-Implication that in free society young people 
could be channeled into certain occupations to 
satisfy the convenience of the government. Is the 
government going to tell us what work to do? No 
thank you. Would we willingly alter the motiva- 


tion of job selection from one of individual self- 
actualization to one of state security? No thank 
you. 

—Implication that our young men and women— 
and our counselors—should be guided at all in this 
process of selection by what Russia does or does not 


do with her youth. Do we try to realize our own 
national heritage or do we defensively permit our- 
selves to be governed in accordance with the way 
Russians govern their actions? To the latter, no 
thank you. 
—Implication that there are great reservoirs of 
American youth with the IQ's, aptitudes, and 
motivations for careers in science, who were some- 
how lost in the shuffle and who are not now we 
forming valuable work for themselves and their 
community. Shall we therefore reduce our number 
of doctors and dentists, businessmen, tool and die 
makers, teachers, social workers, or creative artists? 
No thank you. 
—Implication that because Russia is said to be 
graduating 50,000 more scientists and engineers a 
year from college than U. S. now, that we must 
match or exceed her number, scientist for scientist. 
Can we in this nation of 165 million expect to 
ual sheer numbers of anything from a nation of 
over 225 million people? Do we ever stress quantity 
of human beings against quality of human beings? 
No thank you. 


For us to revise our high school curricular re- 
quirements to match those of Russian schools would 
in a generation produce an American adult popula- 
tion much closer to Russia in its view of the world 
than to the view of its own forebears. That is, 
this would occur if educational learning theory is 
correct. Do we want this? No thank you. Let us 
guarantee that this is one educational experiment 
that will never be carried out! 

THORNTON Hooper 

Rehabilitation Director, The Suburban 
Cook County Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


By His Excellency 


CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 
Governor 


A PROCLAMATION 


1956 


DUCATION for every child has long been the accepted goal within this Commonwealth. 
Today that goal is based on the broader concept of an education for each child adapted to 
his abilities, interests and aptitudes. Present world conditions and the demands of industry 

for an ever increasing degree of specialized training give added significance to the plea, “Give us 
men to match these times.” 

It is to the men and women of Vocational Guidance Counseling that we must look to channel 
our youth into careers for which each is best fitted. As a result, there exists today a sincere recog- 
nition of the value of Vocational Guidance in achieving the goal of a suitable education for each 
child in America. 

It was in 1908 that within the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, always a leader in education, 
there was developed the first organized plan of Vocational Guidance in the United States. Seven 
years later the City of Boston established in its public schools a Department of Vocational Guidance 
to help high school ae choose fitting means of earning a livelihood, and to guide them into studies 
in preparation for their careers. 

oday, every secondary school system of any size in the Commonwealth has created a Vocational 

Guidance Department, or section, to serve this need. Steps have also been taken to strengthen 
Guidance Services in the Junior High Schools. In the elementary grades the problem of adjust- 
ment is receiving increasing attention. 

ese commendable activities in behalf of youth are well recognized in educational circles. Uni- 
versities and private schools conduct periodic conferences and seminars to help teachers concerned 
with Vocational Guidance to keep abreast of new developments. The U. S. ce of Education op- 
erates its own Guidance Section and our Commonwealth is served by an Office of Guidance and 
Placement under the Massachusetts Department of Education. 

In view of the many advancements made in Vocational Guidance, and in the knowledge that 
there will be conducted at the University Club in Boston on Friday, February 3, a Career Guidance 
Conference for Guidance Counselors from secondary schools throughout the Commonwealth, now, 
therefore, I, Christian A. Herter, Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, do hereby 
designate Friday, February 3, 1956, as 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE DAY 


and request that the occasion be suitably observed in our institutions of learning and that our citi- 
zenry dedicate this day to the aims of Vocational Guidance. 


GIVEN at the Executive Chamber in Boston, this twenty-seventh 
day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty-six, and of the Independence of the United States 
of America, the one hundred and eightieth. 


CHRISTIAN A. HERTER. 
By His Excellency the Governor, 


EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


God Save The. Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
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The proclamation reproduced above was furnished by Maurice J. Downey, Director of Guidance, Boston, 
Massachusetts. We are informed that it is the first such proclamation issued by a state governor.—Ep. 
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From the Executive Secretary... 


ar Members of APGA: 

I am not sure how seriously my past year 
ould affect the data that contribute to 
earning curves. I am sure, however, that 
is Executive Secretary has had to learn a 
jot during the past twelve months. I have 
ad to hustle, and the necessity of learning 
ppears unlikely to diminish. Let me tell 
ou about the past year, and where we stand 
ow on a few important items. During the 
ollowing months the Editor is going to give 
ie an Opportunity to use this space to re- 
ate more about APGA. 

An Executive Secretary is called upon to 
peak, to advise on doctoral dissertations, 
o battle through tax problems, to find the 
st route through Congress to enunciate 
e Association’s point of view, to confer 
ith other associations on manpower, guid- 
ce, higher education, legislation, pro- 
sed studies, and paint and varnish; to 
re how to get the Association repre- 
nted in those areas of government and pri- 
te study that we think are really impor- 
t; to fit $10,000 demands into a $5,000 
udget; to work for the best hotel deal for 
nventions. 

This is a little of the new, interesting, and 
allenging position that I had the privilege 
coming to a year ago from a college set- 
ing where I thought (my college Col- 
agues!) I had worked hard but where I 
ve now discovered I was only getting my 
t wet! Basically, this position means re- 
tionships. They are: legislative, govern- 
ent outside of legislation, other associa- 
ions, strictly professional, business, staff, 

GA and Division Officers and Commit- 
s, and, most important, Branches and 
embers. 

APGA is cooperating with the President's 
mmittee on Government Contracts in a 
all but major conference of a selected 
oup of school superintendents and guid- 
ce directors to advance the idea of work- 
g with minority group students, as indi- 


Boston, 
ED. 
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viduals, for a fuller development of their in- 
dividual potentialities. This development 
means educational and career planning. 
This will be followed by a working confer- 
ence to build up materials for students and 
counselors. In collaboration with this very 
important government group, APGA will 
exert its influence and professional leader- 
ship for the development of individuals, as 
individuals, from minority groups. 

The Membership Directory is in process. 
You, the members of APGA, have been mag- 
nificient in sending in your dues early. By 
spreading the work over the summer and 
early fall we expect to be able to bring out 
the Directory on schedule the first of Decem- 
ber without running into the heavy expense 
of extra help for a last-minute rush. The 
Directory will contain both an alphabetical 
and a geographical listing. 

The Directory of Counseling Agencies is 
due from the press next month. There are 
many months of compulsive, dedicated, and 
thorough work behind this. You should 
know about it. The Directory is published 
by APGA through the Professional Stand- 
ards Committee. It is used very widely and 
is quoted as a source of information in many 
publications—The New York Times, Kip- 
linger’s Changing Times, to mention two 
recent ones. 

Last year, John Gustad, Chairman, with 
his Committee, established procedures for 
an orderly program of evaluating and list- 
ing vocational counseling agencies. Thomas 
Magoon, Chairman for 1956-1957, is carry- 
ing forward the work with his Committee. 
They have been meeting practically every 
week for months. The list will be pub- 
lished every two years, and agencies are cer- 
tified for a period of two years. 

One of the important changes has been 
the transfer to this office of all of the cler- 
ical, financial, editing, and printing work. 
And it is heavy. 

During the summer months the APGA 
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and Division Nominations and Elections 
Committees have been busy. The polls 
closed on June 15. The Committees then 
determined the top tallies and corresponded 
with the candidates. The ballots will be 
completed by November 1. They will be 
printed and will be mailed before February 
1. 


The Convention Committee has been in 
high gear (in Detroit, of course!). Follow- 
ing a workshop at the end of April, the var- 
ious committees, acting under Glenn Smith, 
Stewart Hulslander, and S. B. Horton, have 
been developing their programs and firming 
up the numerous convention procedures. 
One change this year is the transfer of the 
liaison and contracts with exhibitors to the 
Headquarters. The local arrangements will 
continue in the hands of the Convention 
Exhibits Chairman, F. Morse Cooke. 

While the 1957 Convention people are 
at work, the 1958 Convention is shaping 
up. President-Elect Fletcher is appointing 
his committees. They will understudy their 
counterparts of the 1957 Convention. We 
have signed committments for the 1960 Con- 
vention. 

This is a little of what is happening at 
APGA. May I write to you next month? 

Cordially yours, 
ArTHuR A. HITCHCOCK 
Executive Secretary 


Available in October 
1956 Directory of 
Counseling Agencies 


The new edition gives complete 
information on more than 140 
agencies in 28 States, Puerto Rico, 
and Canada. Order now from the 
APGA Headquarters, 1534 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Price $1.00 


Committee on Professional 
Standards, APGA 


American Personnel and Guidance 
Association 
1955-1956 Total Membership 
Count by States 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
District of Columbia 
Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
Nevada 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 1,184 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 44 
South Carolina 27 
South Dakota 19 
Tennessee 63 
Texas 239 
Utah 43 
Vermont 17 
Virginia 176 
Washington 84 
West Virginia 20 
Wisconsin 212 
Wyoming 46 
Canada 83 
U. S. Possessions 38 
Foreign 23 
A.P.O.’s 16 
Tora. 7,597 
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Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


An Evaluation of the 1956 A.P.G.A. Convention 


Journ 


araped to progress and improvement 
is the opportunity to appraise and evalu- 
te what has been done. The basic func- 
ion of the Evaluation Committee was to 
rovide those attending the convention with 
uch an opportunity. The Committee is 
ateful to all respondents who took the 
ime and trouble to let those responsible 
or planning for the conventions know what 
as liked and what was disliked. 


rocedures 


The evaluation questionnaire used at the 
954 Buffalo convention was carefully re- 
ised and distributed to each registrant. 
n attempt was also made to circulate 
mong the recorders and meetings chairmen 
shorter questionnaire for each meeting 
eld. Finally, on-the-spot interviews were 
onducted in the hotel lobby. These three 
urces supplied the materials for this re- 
rt. 

There were 220 respondents (Rr) to the 
uestionnaire distributed to all registrants. 
welve recorders and/or meetings chairmen 
eturned the shorter questionnaire. There 


| This report was prepared by the Convention 


Evaluation Committee and is an amplification of 
lhe preliminary report presented at the Convention 
beneral Assembly, Thursday, March 29, 1956. The 
Pommittee consisted of ALBERT Grau, S.J., Chair- 
man; Sipney A. Fine, Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington (NVGA); Ira J. Gorpon, University of Mary- 
and (ACPA); FANNir W. Howarp, Frederick 
Douglass High School, Baltimore (ASCA); RussELL 
L. V. Morcan, State Teachers College, Edinboro, 
Pennsylvania (SPATE); Robert W. STOUGHTON, 
tate Department of Education, Hartford, Connecti- 
ut (NAGSCT). The Committee expresses its 
hanks for the invaluable assistance of C. HaRoLp 
Convention Coordinator; EveLyN Mur- 
USES; Justin Lewis, VA; JosrrpH SAMLER, Edi- 
x of the Journal; to Howarp McC usky, Univer- 
ity of Michigan, and to the graduate students from 
latholic University and to ELLa Jo Scumiet of Mt. 
t. Joseph’s College for conducting the on-the-spot 
Aterviews in the lobby. 
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were approximately 25 Rr to the on-the-spot 
interviews. The statistics and percentages 
included in this report are based upon the 
220 completed questionnaires.__ The re- 
sponses to the other evaluation attempts are 
included in the “flavor” of this report rather 
than in the statistics. Since the last reported 
attendance at the convention was 2,118, we 
have a slightly better than 10 per cent 
sampling. 


Areas of Evaluation 


Those who filled out the questionnaire 
will have recognized that the areas we at- 
tempted to analyze were as follows: profes- 
sional identification of respondents, pre- 
convention planning, organization of meet- 
ings, content of meetings, and the actuali- 
zation or fulfillment of convention planning 
such as hotel facilities, level of meetings, 
and so forth. 


Results 


Professional Identification: Respondents 
were asked to check the division of which 
they were members and to double check the 
division in which they had primary affilia- 
tions. Results appear in TABLE I. 

A fairly large number of respondents, 29 
per cent, attended the national convention 
for the first or second time. Sixteen per 
cent have been going to national conven- 
tions for more than five years. The ma- 
jority of Rr, 76 per cent, are from schools, 
10 per cent from government, 2 per cent 
from business and industry, 3 per cent from 
social agencies, 9 per cent not specifying. 
Thirty-nine per cent of Rr have been work- 
ing in the field of guidance for over ten 

‘The reader is asked to keep in mind that the 
percentages are based on the total number of re- 


spondents, not on the number of responses to any 
given specific item. 
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TABLE 1 TABLE 2 meeti 
Primary First Second ore 
Division Membership,* % A ffiliation,t % Choice Choice plann 
— % % Kind of Speaker that 9 
ACPA 41 19 
ASCA 37 17 55 11 Accepted leaders in your field} plans 
NAGSCT 13 8 of interest Ful 
NVGA 80 30 5 25 Lesser known persons who are} hat tl 
SPATE 10 1 doing meaningful research that 
None 3 ee 5 15 Non-APGA persons from other} respor 
Graduate fields of interest comm 
Student 4 19 27 Persons doing outstanding job} 
t ess: h quate 
not necessarily researc 
* Percentages total to more than 100% because of 7 marily 
duplication in membership; similarly throughout 
this report. TABLE 3 attract 
t Percentages total +9 less than 100% because not icism. 
all respondents indiceted primary affiliation; simi- 5.) second | 
lounge 
larly throughout this report. Choice Choice X ce 
years; 33 per cent have been in the field stenog! 
from four to nine years. by the 
Pre-convention planning: It is a compli- eens with a 
ment to the professional zeal of the respond- 5 8 9 Formal presentation by 2 ofall fou 
ents that almost all came to further pro- a no aut adequa 
fessional growth, to make professional con- — 40 12 1 Formal presentation _folf breakf 
tacts, or to get professional information. lowed by audience discus} sppoin 
sion 
Approximately 36 per cent also wanted to 49 2 Informal discussion amon 
do a certain amount of “socializing.” Ten panel members There 
per cent were trying to find the right person 6 1 
for a particular job; another 10 per cent diecunien leader from o1 
were seeking to find placement for them- 7 13 1 Demonstrations of materia 
selves. Over 80 per cent diligently perused Recom 
the “1956 Convention Preliminary An- The 
nouncement” sent out with registration ma- , — on the 
terials. Over 90 per cent approved of the ficial cross-check 
Preliminary Convention program in the had been working in the field = guidance} a res 
March, 1956, issue of the Personnel and {0¥ over ten years thought that t a se ol planner 
Guidance Journal, but a fairly large num- ‘he meetings was too elementary. — a propose 
ber suggested that the publication of this 18. the types of oe 8 Rr indicated emphas 
preliminary program should take place in ‘heir likes or dislikes as follows: ties for 


an earlier issue. 

Organization and content of meetings: 
The kind of speakers preferred at future 
conventions are indicated by the first and 
second choices made at the 1956 Conven- 
tion, shown in TABLE 2. 

The kind of presentations preferred at 
future conventions are indicated by the first 
and second choices made at the 1956 Con- 
vention, shown in TaBLe 3. Those ob- 
jected to are tabulated under column “X.” 

Seventy per cent of the Rr thought that 
the level of meetings was just “about right,” 
while 18 per cent thought that the level of 
the meetings was too elementary. No one 
thought the level too advanced. A super- 
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Liked Liked Disliked Dislike Mecting 
Strongly, Some- Strongly, Some- thle shor 
Jo what,% % what, % 


APGA general 
os 

sessions 40 40 _ 3 I 
ome la 

Divisions general ‘de 

sessions 36 40 2 
Interest sessions 44 29 2 5 past, she 
ave bec 


There was apparently a seriousness abou 
attending meetings since 58 per cent wen 
to between six and ten meetings. Seventee 
per cent went to between 11 and 15, and on 
hard working individual went to over 2 
meetings! This apparently was a followin 
through with the pre-convention planni 
because 73 per cent attended most of 
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meetings they had planned to attend. Fif- 
een per cent attended all that they had 
planned to attend. It is interesting to note 
that 95 per cent of the Rr formulated their 
plans prior to coming to the convention. 

Fulfillment of convention plans: It seems 
that those accommodations which were the 
responsibility of the convention program 
committee were in general considered ade- 
quate while those facilities which were pri- 
marily the responsibility of the hotel itself 
attracted a certain amount of negative crit- 
icism. The choice of the hotel, convention 
lounges, registration procedures, and other 
services such as information, placement, 
stenographic services, etc., were considered 
by the majority of Rr as being adequate 
with a proportionate few dissenting. Almost 
all found that the meals services were in- 
adequate; this being particularly true of 
. fol) breakfast. A great number of Rr were dis- 
discus} appointed and some what chagrined at the 
arrangements made for meeting room space. 
There were complaints about poor ventila- 
tion, inadequate space and being shunted 
from one room to another. 
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Recommendations 


The interpretation of the responses given 
on the basis of these evaluation attempts 
is, it is recognized, primarily the perogative 
and responsibility of the future convention 
planners. However, it will not be amiss to 
|propose some recommendations definitely 
emphasized in this sampling. More facili- 
ties for meeting rooms should be provided. 
Meetings should begin on time and if possi- 
ble should not be changed to rooms other 
hat, #ihan those scheduled. It was suggested that 
the possibility of having conventions at 
some large university be explored. More 
dequate meals services, especially for break- 
fast, should be provided. There seems to 
ave been some definite feeling that greater 
ffort should be made to get new blood into 
e workings of the APGA at large and spe- 
ifically into the convention program. On 
he positive side, the Rr in general seemed 
o have approved of the general over-all 
lanning in evidence at the convention.— 
LBERT F. Grau, Chairman, Evaluation 
ommittee. 
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State Membership Chairmen 
Appointed for 1956-1957 


A’ A CENTRAL feature in the 1956-1957 
membership campaign, the APGA 
Membership Committee has appointed state 
chairmen to provide leadership and coordi- 
nation for recruiting activities. Following 
are the names of the persons who have ac- 
cepted responsibility for conducting the cur- 
rent drive in their states: 


Alabama: Walter Nelson, Gadsden High School, 
Gadsden 

Arizona: Ted Abbott, 793 Azted Road, Prescott 

Arkansas: Eugenia Rives, Counselor, Marianna 


High School, Marianna 

California: James A. Saum, Sacramento State Col- 
lege, Sacramento 

Canada: Harold P. Johns, Director, Vocational & 
Educational Guidance, Department of Education, 
Victoria, B. C. 

Colorado: Donald L. Frick, Director of Guidance, 
Trinidad Public Schools, Trinidad 

Connecticut: Dorothy Nelson, Assistant Director of 
Pupil Services, West Hartford Public Schools, 
West Hartford 

Delaware: Emory A. Rutledge, Counselor, Harring- 
ton Special School District, Harrington 

District of Columbia: William J. Cassell, 1427 Pat- 
rick Henry Drive, Apt. 102, Falls Church, Virginia 

Florida: Margaret J. Gilkey, 1005 S. W. 13th Court, 
Miami 

Georgia: William L. Hitchcock, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Georgia, Atlanta 

Hawaii: Susan Daniels, Director, Bureau of Student 
Activities, Office of Student Personnel, University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu 

Idaho: Alvin Allen, Professor of Education, Col- 
lege of Idaho, Caldwell 

Illinois: Mary H. Lindley, Assistant Manager, Per- 
sonnel Division, Continental Illinois Bank & 
Trust Co., 231 South LaSalle, Chicago 

Indiana: H. Robert Kinker, Department of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington 

Iowa: Roland G. Ross, State Supervisor of Guid- 
ance Services, State Office Building, Des Moines 

Kansas: H. Leigh Baker, Professor of Education, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Kentucky: Kearney Campbell, State Department of 
Education, Frankfort 

Louisiana: Frank A. France, 5522 Willow Street, 
New Orleans 
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Maine: Richard P. Tardy, Counselor, Brunswick 
High School, Brunswick 

Maryland: Eleanor Thomas, Counselor, Dundalk 
High School, Dundalk 

Massachusetts: James F. Leslie, 2 Greenbrier Road, 
Towson 

Michigan: Edward C. Roeber, Associate Professor, 
School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 

Minnesota: Thomas Soldahl, Director of Guidance, 
Hopkins High School, Hopkins 

Mississippi: Vernal S$. Mann, Head, Department of 
Guidance Education, Mississippi State College, 
State College 

Missouri: John Ferguson, Counselor Trainer, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia 

Montana: Harold Heywood, State Supervisor of 
Guidance Services, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Helena 

Nebraska: Don D. Twiford, Department of Edu- 
cation, State Capitol Building, Lincoln 

Nevada: Bernice McNaught, Counselor, Reno High 
School, Reno 

New Hampshire: Frank Glazier, City Director of 
Guidance, Keene 

New Jersey: Alice Gouled, Director of Guidance, 
High School, Weehawken 

New Mexico: Arthur A. Wellck, Director, Univer- 
sity Counseling & Testing Service, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque 

New York: Paul McGann, Bureau of Guidance, 
New York State Education Department, Albany 

North Carolina: Edna Ross, Senior High School, 
High Point 

North Dakota: Hendrik Mugaas, Employment Spe- 
cialist, State Employment Service, Bismark 

Ohio: Dean Hummel, Assistant Supervisor of 
Guidance Services, State Department of Educa- 
tion, 220 South Parsons Avenue, Columbus 

Oklahoma: Funston F. Gaither, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Oklahoma, Norman 

Oregon: Paul Potter, Vice-Principal, Senior High 
School, Eugene 

Pennsylvania: Ellen Connell, Guidance Director, 
Erie Public Schools, 224 French Street, Erie 

Rhode Island: Margaret I. Scott, Admissions Office, 
Rhode Island University, Kingston 

South Carolina: Margaret Keith, Consultant in 
Guidance, Greenville County Schools, Box 719, 
Greenville 

South Dakota: Gerald Fort, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings 

Tennessee: Lawrence DeRidder, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Texas: Richard O. Jonas, Professor of Psychology, 
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Consultant in Guidance, University of Houston, Offices 
Houston 
Utah: Howard Reid, Brigham Young University, 
Provo Chang 
Vermont: Alpheus Sanford, State Supervisor of 
Guidance Services, State Department of Educa} Where 
tion, Vocational Division, State Office Building, 
Montpelier J. I 
Virginia: Rebie Lassiter, John Marshall High} florid 
School, 800 East Marshall Street, Richmond summe 
Washington: Eugene E. Downer, 209 Olympic 
Place, Apt. 10, Seattle 
West Virginia: J. T. Laird, Supervisor of Psycho. 
logical Services, State Board of Vocational Edu. Cy 
cation, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation} of Flin 


Charleston He wa: 
Wisconsin: Ralph Mitby, Janesville High Schoolf eral Ai 
Janesville Louis, 


Wyoming: Lyle L. Miller, College of Education} tjyjvey 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 
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Mor 
S. NoRMAN FEINGOLD, Executive Directo supervi 
of the Jewish Vocational Service of Greate recently 
Boston, has recently been appointed a con Seryjce 


sultant for the Bellman Publishing Comment, \ 
pany’s Scholarships, Fellowships and Loant\tary soc 
News Service, a national clearing house olfpysines 
student aid. 
RENA 

Rocer M. Betiows has been appointedfihe Jey 
Professor and Chairman of the Department},, a yoc 
of Psychology in University College, Rut), Psych 
gers University, New Brunswick, NeWiystmen 
Jersey. Board ¢ 


C. Harotp McCutty has joined the staff Josep 
of Rohrer, Hibler & Replogle, New York: New 
City. JosepH SAMLER is the new Assistan}y¢ wi}] 
Director for Counseling, VR&E Servicthional §, 
Veterans Administration, Washingtonlyo;, Cj 
D. C., the position formerly held by Dr. 


McCully. — 


ounselo 
Grorce D. Cuancaris has been appointe®udent 


Administrative Assistant in the Executiv¢,,g 


Personnel and Guidance Journth, 


‘ 

4 


ston, I Offices of the American Personnel and Guid- 


ance Association, Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Changaris comes from the School of Educa- 
tion, University of California at Berkeley, 
where he was a Graduate Assistant. 


ersity, 


sor of 
Educa- 
ilding 

J. Davi Associate Professor at 
Florida State University, taught during the 
session at the University of 


High 
summer 
Virginia. 
'sycho- 
| Edu- 
tation, 


Ciype E. BLocker was appointed Dean 
of Flint Junior College in November, 1955. 
He was previously Personnel Manager, Gen- 
eral American Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, and Dean of Men at the 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


school, 


cation, 


Max Dusrow has accepted the position of 
Director of the Training Center and Work- 
shop of the Association for the Help of Re- 
tarded Children, Inc. He was formerly 
Supervisor of Vocational Services and Em- 
ployer Relations Consultant with the New 
York Association for New Americans, Inc. 


RE 


Morris ScHwartz has been appointed 
supervisor of the Rehabilitation Workshop 
eatel recently organized by the Jewish Vocational 
| conService in Toronto. Before his appoint- 
Com Mr. Schwartz held positions in volun- 


recto 


Loani tary social welfare organizations and private 
business. 


RENA HERBERMAN has joined the staff of 
intedthe Jewish Vocational Service in Toronto 
imenifas a vocational counselor. She was formerly 
Ruth Psychologist on the staff of the Child Ad- 
NeWjustment Services branch of the Toronto 
Board of Education. 


> Stall JosepH V. HANNA, Professor of Psychology 
Yor at New York University, is retiring this year. 
istantHe will take up full-time duties at the Voca- 
TviCCtional Service Center of the YMCA in New 
gtoMYork City this fall. 

y Dr 

KENNETH F. JENKINS, former vocational 
, ounselor, has been appointed Director of 
inte®rudent Guidance at Fenn College, Cleve- 
cutlV@and, Ohio. 
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Rosert H. Rossserc has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Education in Guid- 
ance and Counseling at the University of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. For the past 
five years he has been a member of the staff 
of the Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation of the New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center. : 


Nancy Wimmer, President-Elect of the 
Chicago Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion, has been appointed Secretary of Sci- 
ence Research Associates. She will continue 
her duties as Director of Guidance Services. 


RoseEerT BAUERNFEIND has been made Vice- 
President of Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, Illinois. In addition he is Editor 
of the Test Department. 


Rue L. Fick, since 1951 Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education and Psychology and Di- 
rector of Guidance Training at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, has resigned to accept the 
newly created position of Dean of Instruc- 
tion at Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa 
Rosa, California. 


Grorce Mowrer, formerly Director of 
Guidance Services, State Department of 
Education, Jefferson City, Missouri, has ac- 
cepted the position of Vocational Guidance 
Counselor, Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo. 


RutH WILLARD Iams, formerly Associate 
Personnel Director at Antioch College and 
Assistant Psychologist at the Psychological 
Clinic, University of Hawaii, has accepted 
the position of Counselor in the Bureau of 
Testing and Guidance, University of 
Hawaii. She replaces JaMes S. MIYAKE 
who has been appointed Foreign Students 
Advisor, a new full time position. 


Rosert B. KAMM, ACPA President-Elect 
and formerly Dean of Student Personnel 
Services at Texas A & M, has been made 
Dean of the Basic Division in addition to his 
Student Personnel responsibilities. 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


Puget Sound 


The Puget Sound Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association chose two projects for its 
member activities during 1955-1956: A 
demonstration of guidance by TV and its 
annual Conference for Guidance Personnel 
in the state of Washington. 

Seattle’s educational TV station, KCTS- 
TV, located on the University of Washing- 
ton campus, was in its first year of operation 
when the Association decided to explore TV 
for its potential for guidance and to demon. 
strate ethical procedures and authoritative 
resources for guidance programs on televi- 
sion. 

A TV committee co..posed of Association 
members and invited consultants, planned 
and produced six thirty-minute programs 
beamed toward the high school student and 
his parents. Technical direction was pro- 
vided by the staff of KCTS-TV. The series, 
entitled “After High School, What?” 
covered the following topics: “The Role 
of the School Counselor’’; “Employment Op- 
portunities”; “Military Service”; “Voca- 
tional Training”; “College Planning”; and 
“Over-All_ Look.” The programs were 
viewed in the Puget Sound area on consecu- 
tive Monday nights. 

Two local high school seniors played 
themselves; a schcol counselor, a university 
dean, an employment counselor, a technical 
school principal, and armed services re- 
cruiters played their professional roles. One 
of our members assumed the role of a parent 
and the counselor-moderator who appeared 
in each program directed the students in 
their guidance for vocational choices. Par- 
ents, students, counselors and PSPGA mem- 
bers monitored each program, rating for 
content, method, continuity and interest in 
the presentation. 

The TV committee believes it has con- 
crete evidence that the following objectives 
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were achieved: (1) Professional persons 
from various community agencies learned 
about guidance standards by participating}) 
in planning and production of the program. 
(2) TV can be used effectively to help stu- 
dents and their parents to recognize that 
guidance requires ethical methods and au. 
thoritative resources for making life choices}; 
(3) Puget Sound Personnel and Guidancfy 
Association gained favorable recognition by 
sponsoring the TY programs. (4) The 
quality of this demonstration in guidance 
by TV opened the door for producing fu. 
ture programs on KCTS-TV station. , 
April 27, 1956, was the date for an all 
day statewide conference sponsored by the; 
Association and the College of Education, 
University of Washington. Philosophies of 


to counseling were presented to about 30M) 
counselors by University of Washington‘ 


fessor of Psychology, and Delbert C. Miller, mpor 
Professor of Sociology. 
Counselors in round table discussion a 


settings and shared their experiences. 
marized in final session, they emphasize 
(1) recognition that guidance is a familyjp 


is necessary; (3) a broad, general educational} 
background is becoming more “right” all eorge 
the time; (4) counseling should draw othion 


and not direction; (5) counselors seem t layers 
need more skills in group counseling; an@,pjyi¢. 
(6) a counselee should be understood as 
total person. 

Guest speakers were Mrs. Pearl A. Wana 
maker, Washington State Superintendent 
Public Instruction, Charles Crakes, fro 
the DeVry Technica] Institute, Chicago, an hilip 
Frank L. Sievers from the U. S. Office 
Education, Washington, D. C.—Reporteq Note, 
by Cart Dickinson, President, PSPGA. 


New York City 


“The Role of Guidance in Meeting th 
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Critical Shortages in Health, Scientific, and 
Teaching Personnel” was the topic of 
March’s joint meeting of the New York 
Personnel and Guidance Association ‘with 
the Vocational Guidance Section of the New 
York Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education and the Association of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Counselors of the 
New York City Schools. 

Philip E. Ryan, Executive Director of the 
National Health Council, described the 
Health Career Horizons Project, noting 
and guidance should “help create a climate 
in which a wise career decision can be 
|made,” overcoming, where necessary, the 
inhibiting influences of parents and com- 
munity, and encouraging the counselee to 
know himself. Paul F. Brandwein, Direc- 
tor of the Resource-Use Project, said that 
‘}the responsibility of guidance is to motivate. 
He reported a study which indicated that 
uccess in a field does not necessarily go with 
intelligence and ability in that field; that 
motional and activating factors are more 
Edmund J. Gannon, Associate 
uperintendent of the New York City Pub- 
ic Schools, said that counselors, who are 
ften teachers, too, could do much to attract 
tudents to teaching by emphasizing the at- 
‘e@tractive features of the profession. Frances 

=. Nederburg, Bureau of Educational and 
Wocational Guidance, New York City Board 
f Education, was chairman. Resource dis- 


munifyssants were Allen Speiser, Federation Em- 
‘ationa’bloyment and Guidance Service, and S. 
ht” alGeorge Gallo, Creole Petroleum Corpora- 


ion. 

The American Theatre Wing Community 
layers presented a play on vocational re- 
abilitation entitled “New Fountains” at 
e May meeting. The play dealt with the 
motional and physical adjustments that 
ve to be made by a young girl stricken 
y polio and by her parents and friends. 


, fromiscussion following the play was led by 
" anPhilip Zlatchin, Professor of Education, 
ce 


ew York University. 

Noted in the May Newsletter of the 
YPGA were the efforts of members in get- 
ng favorable revisions written into the 


ing un 


Journptember, 1956 


amended general business law relating to 
employment agencies. As first written this 
state law would have covered vocational 
guidance services with all the restrictions 
and regulations intended for employment 
agencies. The law now excepts: “any voca- 
tional guidance consultants or agencies, or 
non-profit organizations which render voca- 
tional counseling services to individuals in 
need of educational and vocational guid- 


ance. 
Long Beach 


The Long Beach Guidance and Personnel 
Association’s News and Views reports the 
following “Surges, Trends and Gleams in 
the Guidance Worker's Eye,” outlined by 
Harry Smallenburg, Director, Division of 
Research and Guidance, Los Angeles 
County Schools, and President-Elect of 
ASCA, at its April meeting: 

Surges: Growth in number of personnel 
workers in Los Angeles County between 
1944 and 1954: 5 to 152 at the elementary 
level, 8 to 80 at the administrative or super- 
visory level—Extension of guidance down- 
ward to include the teacher—Better defini- 
tion of the job of the guidance worker— 
Better organization, unified guidance pro- 
grams. 

Trends: Better definition of training 
needed and an increase in field work—In- 
crease in special education services—Involve- 
ment of more people in guidance program— 
Increase in the use of audio-visual tech- 
niques by guidance workers—Increased 
effort to promote good home-school rela- 
tionships—Moving to a broader concept of 
measurement, the use of anecdotal records, 
cumulative folders, case studies along with 
tests. 

Gleams: The need: To be a counselor to 
teachers—To become more skilled in work- 
ing with people in groups—For better inte- 
gration with community agencies—For addi- 
tional specialist services—For a better ap- 
proach to individual children and a real 
application of the knowledge of individual 
differences—For improved research to evalu- 
ate our guidance services. 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributor; 


SeLF-CONCEPTS OF BriGHT Boys WITH 
LEARNING DirFicuLties, by Ann Marie 
Walsh. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia, 1956. 
79 pp. $2.50. 


— SLIM VOLUME is a report of an experi- 
ment using the Driscoll Playkit. One of 
a series of research investigations of chil- 
dren’s perceptions as revealed through doll 
play, the present study applies this instru- 
ment in an exploration of the self-concepts 
of bright boys with learning difficulties. 

Twenty “low achievers” and twenty 
matched “adequate achievers,” all boys from 
the two upper socio-economic levels and all 
of superior intelligence (1Q’s 120-146) were 
compared. There were five pairs of boys 
from the second grade, three from the third 
grade, six from the fourth grade, and six 
from the fifth grade of a school in a pros- 
perous suburban community. 

The Playkit, which consists of a minia- 
ture apartment with furniture and five 
dolls (father, mother, boy, girl, baby), was 
administered individually. Ten unfinished 
stories were presented and the subject was 
asked to finish each of these verbally and 
by manipulating the dolls. Each story was 
rated as a unit on a five point scale on each 
of five categories designed to test the hy- 
potheses proposed. These were that the low 
achievers would depict the boy doll as less 
prone to be 


. free to pursue his own interests 

. free to express his feelings 

. accepted as a member of his family 

. adequate in responding to environmental stimuli 
. able to identify with the male role. 


= 


The mzin data comparing the responses 
of the twe groups are presented in one table 
of means on which the statistical analysis 
demonstrated a significant difference be- 
tween the two groups for the first four cate- 
gories in the expected direction. The fifth 
category did not differentiate between the 
two groups. 

Of interest are the qualitative differences 
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reported. For example, the low achiever 
were able to respond more nearly like the 
adequate achievers on the “free stories” on 
which the boys were told, “Now you can 
have the family do anything you want them 
to.” 

Clearly the study was intended to bk 
treated primarily statistically and to follow 
a very neat research outline that meant 
omitting some of the detail and qualitative 
data. The whole study, including the dis 
cussion of previous research and the impli. 
cations of the present findings for further 
research and for application to education, 
is presented in 52 pages. The rest of the 
book contains the bibliography and _ the 
directions used in administering the Playkit 
and in rating each of the five categories. 
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This reviewer would like to have had a 
least the following additional data included 
in the report. 


1. The actual achievement of the low 
achievers and the adequate achiever 
and the degree of underachievement a 
the former. Ali we know from the boo 
is that the “low achievers” were amon 
boys achieving scores in the lowest quar 
tile of their group while the “adequate 
achievers” were in the upper half of the 
class. 

. The data on the individual pairs. Sine 
there were only twenty pairs, it would be 
enlightening to see the five tables of the 
scores of each pair on each of the cate 
gories rather than to see only the means 
for this small number of boys ranging iv 
age from seven to eleven. 

3. A few illustrative protocols. It would 
valuable to the reader to see the full pic 
ture of all the responses of a few children 
Particularly since this technique is rela 
tively new, some actual responses woul 
be in order in the appendix, if not in th 
body. 
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mental population is too loose. How low 
was the achievement of the “low achievers?” 
——j ire these boys really boys with learning 
difficulties or would their achievement be 
utors} average in other communities? There is 
no way of knowing on the basis of the data 
given because the actual achievement of 
these boys is not reported.—JupiTH I. Kruc- 


€ the uaN, Board of Education, New York City. 
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MANPOWER AND EpucatTion, by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, N.E.A. 
Washington, D. C.: Educational Policies 
Commission, 1956. 128 pp. $1.25 paper- 
bound; $1.75 cloth. 
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te OF THE more notable contributions 
the 


of this volume from the Educational 
Policies Commission is its reaffirmation of 
acardinal principle of education and guid- 
ance: That the proper study of manpower 
is man. 

Thus, after surveying the current man- 
power situation in this country, the report 
emphasized the fact that behind the vast 
array of statistics lies the great concern with 
the individual himself. Consideration of 
the many facets of our manpower problem 
must never lose sight of the individual's 
well being and of the primary democratic 
Bright to lay out one’s own career decisions 
and career development. As a matter of 
fact, to the extent that we help motivate the 
individual, help him to meaningfully per- 
ceive his social responsibilities and help 
him acqi ire skills in line with his talents 
and interests, we make a very direct and 
critical contribution to the solution of many 
of our manpower problems. This is the 
theme basic to the book, and is the context 
in which facts and recommendations it 
presents are viewed. 

So far as the manpower problem in this 

country is concerned, the authors give a 
}brief but incisive portrayal, with emphasis 
on how population growth, the changing 
age, sex and geographical distribution of 
our people, and recent social and techno- 
logical change have generated the man- 
power issues as we know them today. 
Specifically, the volume calls attention to 
such shortage areas as scientific research, 
engineering and technology, health services, 
‘peri education, executive and supervisory fields, 
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and the whole spectrum of semiprofessional 


and technical he volume 
maintains proper balance, however, by 
immediately also calling attention to our 
areas of “under-used potential.” It poinis 
to additional sources of talent from such 
groups as women, minority groups, and the 
undereducated and notes potential im- 
provement available from migrants, illiter- 
ates, the handicapped, etc. 

Of major interest to readers of this Jour- 
nal are the many specific recommendations 
in the field of education and guidance made 
in this report. A separate chapter, for ex- 
ample, is given to recommendations in the 
field of guidance and personnel services. A 
sampling of these will give the reader an 
idea of their scope and substance: The 
report recommends that all prospective 
teachers take courses in the philosophy of 
guidance, psychology and mental health; 
that all teachers be familiar with develop- 
ments in the manpower situation; that 
teaching loads be kept to size permitting 
enough time for personal interviews with 
students; that every school have on its staff 
persons with special training in guidance, 
etc., etc. 

On the whole, the book is well written 
and to the point and is bound to be well 
worth the reading by students and practi- 
tioners in the field.—SEyMour L. WOLFBEIN, 
Chief, Division of Manpower and Employ- 
ment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor. 


<> 


Tue SAGA OF A SCHOOLMASTER, by Jesse 
Buttrick Davis. Boston: Boston Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. 316 pp. $4.00. 


HEN A WORKER in the educational 

field with the vision and enterprise 
of Dean Davis tells of his professional ac- 
tivities from 1895 to 1955, he furnishes us 
with more than an impersonal history of 
the reorganization of secondary education 
and the growth of the guidance movement. 
He gives us more than an eye witness ac- 
count of these changes, for he was not con- 
tent to be a passive observer of the educa- 
tional scene. He was an active participant 
in the movements which brought ent 
these developments. Although this book 
appears posthumously, “J. B.,” as the au- 
thor was known by his large circle of friends, 
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A “*MUST” for the Counselor’s Bookshelf 


MULTIPLE 
COUNSELING 


by Helen I. Driver, Ph.D., with a fore- 
word by Annette C. Washburne, M.D. 


“One of the best books of 1954 on Vocational 
Guidance.” 
Dr. Robert Hoppock’s list, BULLETIN, Nat. 
Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. 


“An extensive and tetwenting presentation of 
small-group discussion meth of modifying 
behavior drawn primarily from a fusion of client- 
centered psychotherapy and group dynamics... . 
Anyone interested in group counseling methods 
will find rewarding reading here.” 

Dr. E. J. Shoben, Jr., “Special review of recent 
books on counseling and adjustment"—PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL BULLETIN. 


“Anyone working with groups, or wishing to 
combine group discussion with either lectures or 
with individual counseling will find Dr. Driver's 
highly valuable and _ specifically 

elpful. 
Margaret Benton, Book Review, FAMILY LIFE, 
American Institute of Family Relations. 


Clothbound, 280 pp., illustrative material with 
description of fifteen group projects, 121 chapter and 
$5.00 

Order from your bookstore, or direct from 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
803 Moygara Road, Madison 4, Wisconsin 


students, and associates, had given the com- 
pleted text to Boston University for publi- 
cation before his death. 

If he had no other claim to educational 
fame, the part which Dr. Davis played in 
establishing vocational guidance as an ac- 
cepted practice in secondary education as- 
sured him a place in educational history. 
The two chapters he modestly devotes to 
this phase of his work not only describe his 
experiences in originating and nurturing 
guidance in Grand Rapids but constitute 
a thumbnail history of the beginnings of 
guidance throughout the country. He was 
truly a pioneer in this work, a founder of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, and later, as dean of a school of educa- 
tion, director of the training of a host of 
guidance workers. 

The subtitle, “An Autobiography,” in- 
dicates the point of view from which this 
narrative was written. The informal, per- 
sonal approach does not minimize the value 
of the account which begins in 1895 with 
his work as a high school teacher, head of 
department and assistant principal in De- 
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troit, continues with his service in Grand izes thi 
Rapids as principal, City Director of Guid 
ance and President of the Junior College} ines. 
moves on to Connecticut where he was} atise. 
State Supervisor of Secondary Education, aining 
then settles down in Boston (except for aed pur 
summer of educational visits in Europe)f.in th 
with his years at Boston University, first as ing a Cc 
a professor of secondary education, and then}. 
as Dean of the School of Education}iog an 
Finally, thrown in for good measure, arefivolye 
his views on retirement in general, and his ae 
experiences in spending the final years of his he defi 
life as a consultant in planning school build} 
ings. In describing the problems he en. hi his 
countered at each phase of his work hej.” It 
paints a picture of contemporary conditions, ib 
The solutions to many of these problemsf, 1. 
which he achieved, or was active in achiev- 
ing, have proved to be lasting contributions 
and still stand as milestones not only along 
the path of his progress but also along that 
of secondary education itself. 

With the account of his first years as a 
teacher there begins the story of his involve. 
ment in matters of educational progress andf. 
change. His search, as the principal of a 
city high school, for ways and means to 
improve the work of his own school soon 
led him to join forces with others in the 
field seallasley concerned. He became an 
active member of committees and organiza- 
tions, many of them national in scope, and 
of lasting importance because of their im- 
pact on the philosophy and practices of 
secondary education. The National Asso} 
ciation of Secondary School Principals and}, 
the Commission on Reorganization of Sec} 
ondary Education are two of several de-fl 
scribed. His forward-looking approach tof! 
his task led him to champion the junior}! 
high school idea and to establish a junior 
college. His description of the obstacles to 
be met and overcome before these projects 
became functioning institutions makes in-|j 
teresting reading. | 

The volume will be read with interest and }} 
many a reminiscent chuckle by the numer-}! 
ous friends and associates of the author. } 

| 
| 
| 


It can be read with profit by all students of 
secondary education. It was not intended 
as a textbook. It is not a history although 
it is rich in historical information. Even 
the first five chapters which deal with child- 
hood, adolescence, and college years contain} Jj@ 
items of interest to students of education. 
The author, in retrospect, sees and empha- 
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sizes the implications of educational signifi- 


— ance in the events and conditions he de- 

hcribes. Neither is it a philosophical 

iol weatise. Yet one cannot read it without 
on, 


irnal 


gaining an understanding of the thinking 
and purpose of those immediately concerned 
)Iwith these developments. One contemplat- 
ing a career as a schoolman cannot read it 
without gaining inspiration for the work 
‘fand an insight into the nature of problems 
involved. 

More than forty years ago “J. B.” phrased 


the definition of guidance in his Vocational 


‘and Moral Guidance which he quoted in 
‘Phis, his latest and regrettably his last, writ- 
ing. It is as if he, albeit unconsciously, had 
[described the pattern his own career had 
followed up to that time and was to follow 


‘throughout the remainder of his long and 


fruitful life. “Vocational guidance means 
the gradual unfolding of the individual's 
better understanding of his own aptitudes 
and abilities, and an awakening of his own 
moral consciousness; it means the opening 


fof his eyes to the broad fields of opportunity 


in the world; it means a selection of and a 


What are the relationships between 
occupation and other life aspects? 


eptember, 1956 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF OCCUPATIONS 


By Anne Roe, Research Psychologist, New York City. Offering new 
insight into psychological variation among people of different occupa- 
tions, this work builds on the assumption that occupational choice 
may be taken as an indication of some aspects of self image. 
tT vocational guidance worker and the personnel or employment man- 
ager, The Psychology of Occupations offers all the available data on psycho- 
logical differences of workers in various occupations. 
cation in the Mental Health Sciences. 


Send today for a copy on approval. 


preparation for his own best field of service; 
it means a conception of himself as a social 
being in some future occupation, and from 
this viewpoint, an appreciation of his duty 
and obligation toward his business associ- 
ates, toward his neighbors, and toward the 


law.”—ArNoLD L. GANLEY, Department of 
Vocational Guidance, Boston Public 
Schools. 

<> 


Ture TEACHER AND THE CHILD, by Clark 
i. Moustakas. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1956. 265 pp. $4.50. 


= is A report of a cooperative study by 
teachers working with Clark Moustakas 
of the Merrill-Palmer school. The aim of 
their efforts was to improve the nature of 
the interpersonal relationships between 
themselves and their pupils so that the 
children might grow toward self-actualiza- 
tion. 

Essentially, the viewpoint is perceptual- 
phenomenological, and the first chapter 
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presents this philosophical position rather 
clearly 

The book is replete with case study mate- 
rials gathered by the teachers, with some 
discussion by the author. The youngsters 
whom these teachers sought to help vary 
in grade from kindergarten through high 
school. Both successes and failures are 
presented. 

In addition to the clear advantage of 
working with teachers at all grades, the 
author shows much insight into the reality 
factors facing the teacher day-by-day; the 
many demands on his time and energy, the 
role of the teacher’s own value system in 
influencing behavior. It can be seen that 
the problem of limits is a central one for 
many of these teachers as they attempt to 
modify their behavior toward children and 
learn to accept and understand the action 
of the child. 

The one weakness, to the reviewer, lies 
in the discrepancy between the original 
theoretical presentation and what is so well 
reported in the case materials. For ex- 
ample, the author states: “Any kind of 
valuation or diagnosis of the child’s be- 
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havior breaks up the child’s experience}.om of 
creates doubts and interferes with inde ingful « 
pendence of thought and feeling in the ducatic 
relationship” (pp. 3-4). Yet every teacherJi, only | 
in every case, selected a child to work with 
because of an evaluation on his part, and 
the case data amply illustrates the teacher’ 
hypotheses concerning the children. Ip 
many situations, the teachers attempted 
manipulate the environment, work with 
parents, talk with peers, etc. 

‘The work of the teachers, while rooted in 
acceptance and understanding of the child; 
feelings, revealed a need for information 
concerning and an awareness of the facto 
which influence the formation and chan 
of the youngster’s concepts of self. For i 
stance, Miss Warren found it vital to under 
stand Jim’s mother’s attitudes toward hi 
(p- 99). Miss Lyons found that role playin 
enabled her to increase her awareness @ 
how her class perceived the school as a 
authoritarian place (pp. 161-162). 

On the whole, this is an excellent contri 
bution to the mental health literature. | 
shows clearly that the teacher in the class 
room, with training and working with thé 
supervision of a skilled school psychologist 
can do much in the area of mental health 
through the establishment of good inter 
personal relations with pupils.—Ira J. Gor 
DON, Associate Professor, Institute for Child 
Study, University of Maryland. 
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THE EssENTIALS OF EDUCATIONAL STATIS 
tics, by Francis G. Cornell. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1956. 375 pp 
$5.75. 


Cornet has had long experienc 
as a teacher, and he has made excellent 
use of the intuitive approach, the kind that 
can be p+ ape by the bright beginning 
student who has no background in statisti 
but is well grounded in elementary mathe 
matics. For example, he describes the 
meaning of degrees of freedom for a sigma 
of a mean in terms of the independent in 
formation available from n-l cases, rather 
than trying to explain the concept in terms 
of moments about a point of constriction, 
which latter approach leaves beginners in 
a state of confusion. The Pearsonian r is 
initially introduced as an index of relation 
ship based upon the maximum being the 
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1encej.um of squared products, which is a mean- 
‘ingful concept for beginning students in 
1 thel-ducational or psychological statistics, and 
isonly later treated as a regression coefficient 
-Withfor a relation between variances. 

The second half of the book is a good 
cher’ presentation of analysis of variance in the 
Snedecor tradition. It presents the mate- 


ed trial thoroughly, with due regard for mathe- 
h matical derivation, and in well-analyzed 

_[chunks that can be bitten off one at a time. 
ed itfHowever, either the teacher who uses the 
hildf}ook in class or the reader using it for his 


own instruction must be careful to take the 
variance jargon for what it is. For example, 
when the author speaks of an exact method 


© iMfof testing the significance of an observed 
— correlation, he does not refer to exactness 
1 


of collected data or observance of necessary 
conditions. The exactness concerns only 
taking numbers to three decimal places and 
considering degrees of freedom and the 
Joorresponding Student distribution, and re- 
fraining from using the nearly identical 
results that would be obtained with n and 
the normal curve. The term significance 
connotes only an unusual pattern of num- 
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bers, and has no bearing upon meaningful- 
ness of results. Confidence in a number 
means only that it is not zero; not that the 
number can be relied on to signify a degree 
of relationship. 

The reviewer's experience in teaching 
and in grading examination papers of Civil 
Service competitors from even the most 
renowned of schools would indicate that 
these are important considerations. A psy- 
chologist should not have confidence in a 
correlation of 0.95 between knee jerk and 
IQ regardless of numbers that come out of 
a statistical formula. Recently, a report 
contained a validity coefficient of —0.09 for 
an arithmetic test in a job for which arith- 
metic was irrelevant. Missing completely 
the true significance of this result, the re- 
port contained a statement of regret that 
this test failed to be significant by the 
t-tables. Presumably, a negative of —0.50 
would have been satisfactory. 

Introductory chapters by Cornell show 
that he is well aware of the meaning of real 
significance and criteria for confidence. For 
example, he points out that no researcher 
should permit statistics to “prove” that 
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more children have fathers than mothers, or 
that water is more intoxicating than 
alcohol. The reader must be careful to 
carry this warning into the later sections. 
The author has limited himself to the 
traditional area of analysis of variance. He 
shows how to test for chance effects in a 
multiple r, but does not mention Wherry’s 
shrinkage formula for controlling the 
chance effects. Methodologies like factor 
analysis, Q-sort, and J-coefficient are not 
covered. Scaling techniques are only 
touched upon in a discussion of the mean 
deviation of a portion of the normal curve. 
The author has done a good job of pre- 
senting the application of analysis of vari- 
ance to educational problems, bringing the 
material down to the level of the student 
without sacrificing the precision of the 
mathematical treatment.—ERNEsT S. Prim- 
orF, Test Development Section, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


<> 


Tue Story OF Buinpness, by Gabriebociol 
Farrell. Cambridge: Harvard Univer speci 
sity Press, 1956. 270 pp. $4.50. the ti 

mater 
jmita 
ally i 


he Story of Blindness is an attempt 

compress within a single volume th 
mainstreams of professional work with 
blind. Consisting mainly of the Lowel 
Lectures delivered by the author at Bostor 
University in November, 1953, the volumeductic 
has as its purpose “to tell those who stilkappe 
enjoy the full benefit of sight that thejpal ap 
have a responsibility for that segment offind li 
society which is without sight.” The exaqgehabi 
nature of this responsibility and its impligeM, 
cations for the education and rehabilitatiogfork | 
of the blind are not clarified. In fact, 
the historical development of services 
the blind unfolds, there is no further refer 


ence to what has been stated as the basig It’s 
purpose of the volume. - 
195 


Because of Gabriel Farrell's long exper 
ence as Director of the Perkins School fo 
the Blind in Watertown, Massachusetts, and 
his continuing interest in the history o 
the education of the blind, the sections of 
the book dealing with these aspects of th 
subject are presented in some detail. With 
out duplicating French’s classic historig 
work in From Homer to Helen Keller, Dr 
Farrell traces the development of educatios 
of the blind from biblical times through the 
exciting developments of the 19th centu 
into the area of current problems. An u 
usually valuable chapter discusses the hi 
torical roots of the education of the deaf 
blind child, a problem which is receiving 
great interest today. 


I 


Another major section of the volume cor 1 
cerns communications problems in an hi nil 
torical perspective. ‘The communicatiot 
techniques discussed include braille, talking 
book, and electronic devices. A third seql pap 
tion deals with some of the basic proble Indu 
of blindness such as compensation, ecog Situ 
nomic parity, the war-blinded, the defini © 
tion of blindness, and the causes, cures, an@ PAR 
conquest of blindness. ll 

In attempting an over-all view of th® sry 
subject, Dr. Farrell has had to be selectivg a 
in his choice of materials. As a result, e Tea 


phasis has been placed upon the educatiot 
of blind children (a small minority of thé 
blind population of America) and upon tht 
history of this field. Relatively little spac 
is devoted to the problems of adults, psy 
chological aspects of blindness, and th 
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Gabriefociological matrix of visual handicap, 
Univerfspecially the geriatric problem. Perhaps 
the title of the volume is too broad for the 
material presented. However, within the 


empt tfimitations stated, the contents are histori- 
me thally in keeping with existing research find- 
vith things and are interestingly presented. 


Lowelf In summary, counselors will find The 
-Bostomitory of Blindness a useful historical intro- 
volum@uction to work with the visually handi- 
‘ho stilapped and may be helped by its longitudi- 
at thegal approach. However, they are likely to 


nent ofind little which bears directly upon current 
1e exacpehabilitation problems.—HERBERT Rusa- 
s impligeM, Industrial Home for the Blind, New 


ilitatioglork City. 


thetical conversations between a camp di- 
rector and a new counselor which include 
concepts of the ideal counselor, group liv- 
ing, giving and getting, and the healthy 
mind, body, and soul as well as program 
aspects of the pre-camp session, nature 
study, and rainy day doings. She outlines 
her philosophy of a camp program that is 
child centered rather than activity centered 
and in which the way a child grows is more 
important than the activity classes she at- 
tends. The role of a counselor in such a 
camp is described rather well but perhaps 
too ingenuously. 

This publication would be particularly 
suited for high school students (girls) inter- 


fact, ested in camp counseling or for college stu- 
vices <> dents interested in the various approaches 
or refep . to camping. It is a good example of an 
1e basig It’s Fun To Be a Counsetor, by Emily existing philosophy of and approach to 
H. Welch. New York: Association Press, camping but it may be too filled with poetic 
experg 1956. 62 pp. $1.00. quotations for some tastes.—JANET WELLS, 
1001 fof Graduate Assistant, Administrative and 
tts, ang iss WELCH discusses the work of the Educational Services, Michigan State Uni- 
tory camp counselor in a series of hypo- versity. 
tions ol 
of the 
With 
historig 
ler, Dr 
ucatio 
ugh th 
centu 
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hi personnel management. It is a valuable and reliable guide to the subject and should be read by 
an Alsg all personnel managers, welfare officers and students. 
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Educational and Vocational Information 


College and a Career, prepared by Student 
Personnel Services with the cooperation of 
the Faculty and Staff of the University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado, 1955. 140 pp., 
$1.25. 


This paper-bound booklet is a tangible outgrowth 
of a year-long series of conferences between faculty 
members and the counseling staff at Denver. The 
conferences were focused on academic counseling 
and the vocational outlets related to various major 
fields of study. The booklet leads off with an intro- 
duction to educational and vocational planning, 
followed by a clearly stated a on usage of 
the booklet by the student. The bulk of the book- 
let consists of two-page sections each devoted to a 
major field of study. The majors are arranged 
alphabetically. The data for each major and the 
—— vocational information are arranged 
according to a standard form. The form includes 
the following topics: Objective of Training, Im- 
portance of Graduate Training, Vocational Oppor- 
tunities, General Type of Work, Job Titles, Out- 
look, General Comments, and Sources of Further 
Information. A common set of graphs are employed 
to illustrate number employed, employment by sex, 
future demand, types a employers, aphic lo- 
cation, estimate range of earnings, and personal 
characteristics preferred by employers. 

The report makes a wise compromise regardin 
the vocational outlets. In the face of the wealth o} 
= vocations leading from given majors, the 

klet describes a broad grouping (according to 
D.O.T. Part IV), of many occupations which have 
much in common. Following this, representative 
job titles are also indicated. Factual reference ma- 
terial is employed clearly and reference sources are 
always indicated. 

To this reviewer the publication makes several 
significant contributions. The concisely and con- 
veniently organized educational-vocational material 
is quite impressive and should be extremely valuable 
to student, counselor, and advisor. While the ma- 
terial is particularly concerned with the Denver 
University curriculum and Colorado opportunities, 
most of the material seems appropriate to other 
regions with little modification. Last, but perhaps 
more important, the publication illustrates a means 
of effecting closer working relationships between 
student personnel workers and university instruc- 
tional staff. This model might well be followed in 
other institutions. 


A Guide to Vocations in the Medical and 
Related Areas, By Lynn and Lillian Ralya, 
907 Fourteenth Street, Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia. 1955. 36 pp., $1.00. 
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THOMAS M. MAGO 


This guide to the exploration of vocational 
portunities in the medical and related areas, follo 
a pattern of first giving a brief overview of a p 
ticular group of specialties, and then listing appr 
priate references as soures of further informati 
The authors describe the following criteria 
ployed to select the reference sources: (a) auth 
ticity and objectivity, (b) recency of publicati 
(c) adequacy of coverage, and (d) cost and ac 
sibility. 

The occupational coverage is extensive and i 
cludes: Physicians and Surgeons, Dentists, Nu 
Social Workers, Teachers, Therapists, Libraria 
Home Economists, Psychologists, Pharmacists, 
tometrists and Opticians, Clinical Laboratory P 
sonnel, Medical Technicians, Chiropodists, 
balmers and Morticians, Veterinarians, Related 
entists, Administrative occupations, Clerical 
pations, Skilled and Semi-Skilled occupations, En 
neering Maintenance Services, Food Services, 
Housekeeping and Laundry Services. 

The 443 references are mostly free or obtained 
nominal cost. They are organized according to t 
above groupings. The publication impresses t 
reviewer as an excellent illustration of occupation 
information classified on an “industry-wide” basis. 


Vocational and Professional Monograp 
published by Bellman Publishing Co., P. 
Box 172, Cambridge 38, Massachuset 
1955. 15 to 32 pp. $1.00 each, quanti 
prices. 


As in the case of the Vocational Guidance Cent 
Monographs, this series is written by an expert i 
the particular field and edited by the company 
guidance personnel. Each monograph —s 
cover the history of the occupation or industry 
qualifications, training, methods of entry, opportuni 
ties for advancement, earnings, general trends, am 
sources of further information. The most recef 
monographs received include the following: Li 
brary Profession, Dentistry, Fashion Design, R4 
ligion, Adult Education, Metallurgy, Modeling 
Railway Industry, Personnel Administration, A§ 
tronomy, Pen Industry, Soap and Detergent In 
dustry, Life Insurance, Dairy Industry, and the Stod 
Brokerage Business. 

The monographs vary greatly in length, adequaq 
of coverage, readability, use of visual aids, and jj 
amount of emphasis upon historical development 4 
the particular vocation. The content of the iq 
dustry monographs seems particularly thin and 4 
times ambiguous. 


Chronicle Occupational Briefs, 4 pp. each 
Chronicle Guidance Publications, Moravid 
New York, 1955. $.25 each, quantity price 


Recently received briefs include: Advertisin 
Men, Man Nurse, Financing Higher Education, Oj 
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tician, Cartoonist, and Diesel Mechanic. The last 
three briefs include sections on Determination of 
Aptitudes and Interests. Financing Higher Edu- 
aes cation is well introduced by the basic question, 
GO “Should You Consider Higher Education?” Such 
; OP pics as costs, and means of financing, are well 
discussed and illustrated with tabular breakdowns 
which should be instructive to counselor and stu- 
onal opf dent alike. Colleges, business schools, trade and 
» follow technical schools are considered separately. 
f a par 
appro . 
‘mati Occupational Monograph Series, 4 pp. 
ria emeach. The Guidance Centre, Ontario Col- 
lege of Education, University of Toronto, 
371 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Canada, 


1955 series. $.20 U.S.A., $12 Canada. 


September and October monographs include: 
Bond Trader, Forester, Diver, Bank Teller, Streetcar 
Operator and Bus Driver, Librarian, and Radio and 
['V Technician. The last three are revisions of 
earlier monographs a practice to be encouraged). 
The content is typically prepared by an authority in 
the particular field and then edited by the Guid- 
ance Center personnel. (Overview of this series 
was provided in the October issue.) 


A Guide to Free Occupational and Voca- 
tional Guidance Literature, published by 
Federation Employment and Guidance Serv- 
ice, 42 East 41st Street, New York, New 
York, 1955. 50 pp., $1.00. 


[his guide covers considerable ground as the 
following selected topics indicate: Sources of briefs 
and Monographs on Occupations, Training Direc- 
tories, College Planning, Apprenticeship Training, 
Counselor Preparation, Exceptional Children, Labor 
Market Trends, Legislation, Older Worker, Per- 
‘Bsonnel Counseling in Industry, Scholarships, Small 

Business, Guidance Visual Aids, and Vocational Re- 
‘Hhabilitation. Materials are listed, not annotated, 

f and dates of publications have been omitted be- 
ndustry 
portung 
ids, any 


cause “occupational information is dynamic and 
constant changes in publications occur.” The re- 
viewer is inclined to feel the argument favors in- 


aug clusion rather than exclusion of publication dates. 
gn, Re 

a Junior Colleges, Specialized Schools and 
on, 


Colleges, Sargent Handbook Series, pub- 


ent Im” 

ne Stof lished by Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1955. 344 pp., 
ry clothbound. 


ment@ This second edition provides information con- 
the iq cerning 600 public and private junior colleges and 
and 41100 professional, vocational, and avocational 
schools. Information is easily located due to or- 
ganization by region, curriculum, and type of school, 
.. eacly in addition to an alphabetical index. 


oravig 
price Education for Engineers, by Arthur E. 
rertisig Morgan. Published by the Antioch Press, 


0g Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1955. 44 pp. 


on, 


Journ§ September, 1956 


This pamphlet describes the Antioch Engineering 
program, but serves the broader purpose of out- 
lining the historical development of engineering 
education, problems of theory vs. performance, and 
the importance of (a) general education, (b) funda- 
mental science coursework, (c) management train- 
ing, and (d) cooperative work experience. Many 
reierences are made to the opinions of educators 
and employers of engineering talent, stressing the 
need for broader educational preparation. As edu- 
cational or vocational information this is rather 
unique in emphasizing the philosophy and rationale 
underlying engineering education and practice. 


General 


The Team Approach in Pupil Personnel 
Services. Bulletin 69, Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education, P. O. Box 2219, 
Hartford, Connecticut, 1955. 40 pp. 


This bulletin includes three chapters concerned 
with the organization and integration of pupil per- 
sonnel services, along with a like number devoted 
to the roles of the School Social Worker, Psychol- 
ogist, and Counselor. Each of these itions is 
described in some detail, including the historical 
development of the posjtion, certification require- 
ments and standards, training, job duties, and rela- 
tionships with other members of the team, as well 
as with others in and out of the school community. 
The report may serve as a model for others con- 
cerned with this problem area. It could be used to 
provide valuable orientation to administrators, 
teachers, and parents. 


Mental Health and Guidance and Excep- 
tional Children, published by Porter Sar- 
gent Publishers, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1955. 80 pp., paper $1.25. 


Publication consists of eight papers by different 
authors. Topics include: Mental Health and the 
Handicapped, The Role of Psychology in Special 
Education, Basic Problems in Guidance in the Field 
of the Exceptional, Contribution of Guidance to 
the Field of Special Education, and Tests and Meas- 
urements. The papers vary greatly in length, level, 
and specificity. Also included is an extensive bibli- 
ography of references dealing with mental health 
and the exceptional child, plus a list of state mental 
health societies. This should provide a good spring- 
board for any personnel worker who wishes to in- 
vestigate this important topic. 


Teachers for Tomorrow, Bulletin No. 2 
published by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, 655 Madison Avenue, 
New York 21, New York, 1955. 72 pp., free. 


A well-documented, effectively prepared bulletin 
which pulls together material from many sources 
in highlighting the problem, causes, and possible 
solutions regarding the present and future teacher 
shortage. This is an excellent sourcebook for ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and counselors. 
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Publications Available from the 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 


THE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL $7.00 a year 
> aa magazine of the Association, published monthly, September through 
ay 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE QUARTERLY 2.00 a year 
Published quarterly by the National Vocational Guidance Association 

THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR 1.50 a year 
Published quarterly by the American School Counselor Association 

PERSONNEL-O-GRAM 1.00 a year 


Published three times a year by the American College Personnel Associa- 
tion 
THE PLACEMENT BULLETIN 2.00 a year 
A publication of the Placement Committee, listing current jobs in the field 
of guidance and personnel and resumes of APGA members who are avail- 
able for positions. 
DIRECTORY OF COUNSELING AGENCIES 1.00 
Approved list of agencies published by the Committee on Professional 
Standards of APGA, biennial 
HOW TO VISIT COLLEGES* 


HOW TO CREATE A CAREER* 
Handbooks for students, teachers, and parents, prepared by the Public In- 
formation and Professional Relations Committee of NVG 

NVGA Bibliography of Current Occupational Literature 1.00 


~ Evaluated list of recent occupational information prepared by Guidance 
Information Review Service of NVGA 


COUNSELOR PREPARATION 
A Manual on the preparation of counselors, prepared by NVGA 


REHABILITATION COUNSELOR PREPARATION* 1.00 
Training needs of rehabilitation counselors, prepared by NVGA and the 
National Rehabilitation Association 

JOB ANALYSES OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL WORKERS _ .20 
Interim report by the Study Commission of the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations 


A DESCRIPTIVE MESSAGE 
Information about the American Personnel and Guidance Association and 
its Divisions 


free 


*Quantity prices available 


Order from National Headquarters 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 


1534 **O”’ Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Personnel and Guidance Journal 
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